NEW 


‘Url AS I LUVUK UN TILE FACE OF HER CHILD.” 


APRES. 


Down, down, Filen, my littl one— 
Climbing so tenderly up to my knee; 
Why should you add to the thoughts that are taunting 
me, 
Dreams Of your mother's arms clinging to me? 


(vase, cease, Ellen, my little one— 
Warbling so fairily close to my ear; 
Why should you choose, of all songs that are haunting 
nie, 
This, that I made for your mother to hear ? 


Hush, hush, Ellen, my littl one— 
Wailing so wearily under the stars; 

Why should I think of her tears, that make light to me 
Love that had made life, and sorrow that mars? 


Sleep, sleep, Ellen, my little one— 
Is she nyt like her, whenever she stirs’ 

Has she not eyes that will soon be as bright to me, 
Lips that will some day be honey'd, like hers? 


Yes, yes, Ellen, my little one— 
Though her white bosom is still'd in the grave, 
Something more white than her bosom is spared to me, 
Something to cling to, and something to crave: 


Love, love, Ellen, my little one! 
Love indestructible, love undefiled, 

Love through allMleeps of her spirit, lies bared to me, 
Oft as I look of the face of her child. 


THE OHIO “HOLY STONE.” 


Messrs. HArrer & Brotuers,—Since our in- 
terview at your publishing-house last week, at 
which you showed me sundry ‘letters and draw- 
ings concerning a queer-looking stone with a He- 
brew inscription, said to have been dug from the 
ground at or near the village of Newark, Koss 
County, Ohio, I have found that several others 
here have been favored with such communications. 
I do not know how many have received like draw- 


ings and descriptions; but, according to all ac- ! 


4 


counts, this very shallow, flat, and impudent im- 
posture has been very briskly circulated, with no 
little pecuniary gain to its contrivers and promot- 
ers; and as my attention was verv early called to 
it, with a request for such information or opinion 
as I might be able to give about the matter, I will, 
with vour permission, avail myself of the attract- 
ive columns of your popular Week/y, with its vast 
continental circulation, to crush and ‘* squelch” 
this serpent’s egg with a single tread. 

Comparing the documents received by vou and 
others from New York, I have been reminded of 
Mrs. Page’s declaration to Mrs. Ford, in ‘* Merry 
Wives of Windsor :” ‘* Here is the very twin-broth- 
er of thy love-letter”—though the letters are from 
different persons. They all relate, with laborious 
particularity, the alleged circumstances of the dis- 
covery of the. marvelous object, and all coincide in 
harmonious testimony of the intelligence, integri- 
ty, veracity, sagacity, and learning of all persons 
concerned. From their compared and combined 
statements I derive the following dccount. 

Mr. David Wyrick, a resident of Newark, Ohio, 
is described to us as “a self-taught man and an 
enthusiast in natural science.’ He is also stated 
to be “ poor, and to have taken the antiquarian 
trade, hoping to realize something from it to sup- 
port himself and his family.” And it is also stated 
that ‘‘ Mr. Wyrick can get abundant testimonials 
of his character for truth and veracity, and that 
what he says in relation to the discovery is worthy 
of all credit.” Again, a correspondent of the New- 
ark Ohio Farmer says: * All the citizens whom I 
have heard speak of Mr. Wyrick say 
that the idea is not to be entertained 
of his making an attempt to deceive 
the community in this matter. He 
is an old resident, and has been sur- 
veyor of the county. I have seen no 
one who discredits his statements, as 
appearances at the place are such as 
to throw no suspicion upon them. Mr, 
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Wvrick showed the stone to General Dille and 
myself the evening after it was found, and in the 
morning following went with us to the place where 
he states that it was found. The Freemasons here 
express no doubts as to its genuineness as an an- 
cient Masonic emblem, well described in their 
books.”’ 

The correspondent here quoted is announced to 


be Colonel Charles Whittlesey, engineer and geol- | 


ogist to the Lake Superior Copper-mines.. General 
Israel Dille is a lawyer of extensive practice in 
Newark, and is President of a railroad company. 
The Cincinnati Commercial (July 9 and 10) occu- 
pies some columns with an account of the discov- 
ery, and of the investigations or speculations con- 
cerning it which have been in progress. Its cor- 
respondent, Mr. W. D. Beekham, seems very en- 
thusiastic in his pursuit of knowledge about it. 
On his return fo Cincinnati he announces that 
‘*drawings of the ancient monumental grounds, 
of the holy stone, etc., may be seen at the Commer- 
cial office." He also testifies to the character of 
the finder of the stone as follows: 

“ There is no doubt whatever that it was found pre- 
cisely as Mr. Wyrick describes the circumstances, and 
his reputation for integrity, besides his general charac- 
ter—that of a simple-minded, earnest man of the people, 
of ordinary capacity, with a fair popular knowledge of 
the rudiments and general principles of geology, and of 
the archeology of the immediate section of country in 
which he resides—is conclusive testimony that he is in- 
capable of, and is in no manner conscious of any possible 
deception in this very interesting matter. The people 
of Newark, who have known him many years, have un- 
qualified confidence in him, so that the main point in 
this connection—that of reliability—is satisfactorily es- 
tablished. I have carefully investigated the subject, and 
am satisfied with Mr. Wyrick’s statements. But whether 
this remarkable stone is a relic of ‘times whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary,’ or whether 
some other Joe Smith, or other humbugeous prophet, or 
some practical joker, at some comparatively recent pe- 
riod, buried this curiosity in the bowels of the earth, for 
the purpose of setting the religious or archeological 
world ‘by the ears,’ is a mystery which time only can 
dissipate.” 


The discovery is thus described by Colonel Whit- 
tlesey : 
“Mr. David Wyrick, of this place, a self-taught man, 


and an enthusiast in natural science, has recently made 
a discovery that is causing some excitement. There has 
long been in Newark a number of citizens who cultivate 
natural history, and take a deep interest in objects of 
general scientific value. 

**In the immediate vicinity of the place are the most 
extensive remains of the works of the mound-builders 
yet discovered in Ohio. The presence of these ruins of 
a lost race may have had its influence in stimulating so 


many intelligent gentlemen in their researches, partieu-_ 


larly in ethnology. 

“ The Agricultural Society of the county has purchased 
a tract, on which the forest is still standing, that includes 
some of the most striking earth-works, in a group cover- 
ing several hundred acres. Here they hold their Agri- 
cultural Fairs and celebrations within ancient walla, of a 
height, extent, and thickness equal to modern fortifics- 
tions. It was in a small, horse-shoe shaped 
connected with this group, that Mr. Wyrick made his 
discovery. He was digging in the centre of a small de- 
pression, within the work, in search of human bones. 
The cavity is at present only a slight circular depres- 
sion, about twenty feet across, and two feet deep at the 
centre. To a depth of twelve to fourteen inches Mr. 
Wyrick found only a dark, rich, allavial soil, which had 
apparently accumulated by the wash of the rains during 
a great length of time, and from the decay of vegetation. 
He states that he was throwing out this dark mould, and 
near the bottom of his pit came to clay or clayey soil, of 
a lighter color, with some pebbles, and which had ap- 
parently not been disturbed. The first stone seen by 
him was an oblong pebble of reddish quartz, nearly 
spherical, and very smooth. Soon after, and near the 
surface of the clay, he saw on the bank, just after he had 
thrown up a shovelful of earth, another stone of a singu- 
lar form. On examining it, it appeared to be artificial, 
and hastily brushing off the dirt, he saw, to his great sur- 
prise, that it had on its sides plainly engraved charae- 
ters. Somewhat excited, he washed and rubbed off mast 
of the adhering soil. The characters are large and dis- 
tinct, and are the ancient Hebrew letter. The form of 
the stone is that of a truncated pyramid, with a rectan- 
gular base, about two by one and a half inches, rising 
about five inches. It appears to be of compact quarts, 
with faint lines of original stratification. Its color is 
brownish-yellow, or gray, every part of the stone being” 
smoothly ground and polished. The four faces approach 
each other toward the top, which forms a equare of about 
an inch across, the corners of which are rounded off Os 
the base is a projection, or knob, with a neck for the 
purpose of suspending it. The inscription oceupies each 
of the four faces. Mr. M‘Carty, of this place, who is a 
Hebrew scholar, has translated three of the sentences as 
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follows: * Holy of Holies,’ ‘The Word of the Law,’ and 
*The Word of the Lord;’ the remaining one is not yet 
definitely understood. Mr. Cunningham, who is a Free- 
mason, and well informed upon the history of the order, 
and upon antiquities in general, says the stone was one 
used by Masons of a certain grade in the East, soon after 
the building of the first temple by Solomon, and before 
the erection of the second. It has in theirsystem a well- 
known meaning; its principal use in ancient times being 
for deposit beneath whatever structure the Master Mason 
might superintend. This symbol was not necessarily 
furnished with inscriptions; but the Mason entitled to 
use it might put sentences upon it, as this one has. 

**It would be placed in the northeastern part of the 
foundation; and if it stood on its point, would indicate 
that something more was deposited beneath. If it lay 
on its broadest face, the point, or small end, would indi- 
cate the direction where other deposits would be found. 
These, if found, would disclose facts connected with the 
building. 

** No person was present with Mr. Wyrick but his son, 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, who saw his father pick 
up the stone from the earth he had just thrown out. The 
little earth still remaining in the depressions of tle let- 
ters corresponds to that of the bottom of the pit, and it 
is evidently ancient, as well as all the marks on the 
stone.” 


The material of the relic is stated to be noraculiie 
or “‘hone-stone.” It is not found among the rocks 
or minerals of that region; but Mr. Whittlesey is 
familiar with it in the geology of the Lake Superior 
country. It also occurs in Vermont and New 
Hampshire. It may also be found in the shop of 
every cabinet-maker, carpenter, and cooper, and 
of every mechanic who employs edge-tools for 
working in wood. 

It is gratifying to learn that the purpose for 
which Mr. Wyrick ‘‘took the trade”. of digging 
after antiquities has been so far accomplished that 
he is selling drawings of the stone, with the letter- 
ing, at one dollar a piece, as fast as he can produce 
them, and ‘‘that several gentlemen of Cincinnati 
nave authorized” Mr. Beekham ‘‘to notify Mr. 
Wyrick that they will contribute something in the 
way of compensation for his trouble, if he will ex- 
hibit his keystone in that city. Curiosity to see it 
is great; and it is very probable that Mr. Wyrick 
would realize enough there to pay him for his ad- 
venture.” In Newark, they ‘‘are also taking 
measures to obtain casts”—which will no doubt be 
sold at a reasonable profit, to the great encourage- 
ment of this new branch of domestic industry and 
truly ingenious invention. 

I have spread all the evidence in this case before 
you and your readers, that you may take all the 
facts precisely in the form in which they were sub- 
mitted to me, more than a month ago. Precisely 
at the point where we stand now was I when these 
statements were read to me. . I had read the in- 
scriptions ‘‘at sight,’’ having before me the fac- 
simile copies which you publish in connection with 
this. These letters are MopERN Hebrew—that is, 
ANCIENT Chaldaic characters. They have, mani- 
festly, been copied from a printed Hebrew Bible. 
I happen to have the“oldest printed Hebrew and 
Chaldaic Bible in the world, and the oldest printed 
Hebrew Lexicon,-which I leave subject to vour 
order whenever any of your learned readers may 
wish to satisfy themselves by actual inspection 
that the truth is as I state it. And I will under- 
take to teach you, or any ordinarily intelligent 
child of eight years and upward, to read any new 
ind, after three hours’ teaching, 
dark, by passing 

ade in a stone. 

Now, if there can be fu there has actu- 
ally been found within five or six years past) an 
inscription in the ancient Hebrew or Phoenician 
character, twenty-five hundred vears old, there will 
not be found in America, or in the whole world, a 
person who can read or interpret it satisfactorily to 
himself or any body else without months, or per- 
haps years, of hard study. On this point I refer 
you to Professors Gibbs, Salisbury, and Whitney, 
of New Haven, and to any other member of the 
American Oriental Society, as likewise to any of 
their correspondents in Europe or A-ia, who have 
received their transcript of the lately discovered 
epitaph of that Phoenician monarch who reigned 
when Alexander the Great besiege and conquered 
Tyre. Of the authenticity and genuineness of that 
inscription no scholar doubts, though more than 
twenty-four centuries have rolled unheededly away 
since those characters were cut on that stone. 

The Hebrews in their two or three generations 
of Babylonish captivity lost the spvken *‘ language 
of Canaan ;” and all, excepting a few scribes and 
interpreters (such as Ezra), lost also the knowledge 
of the letters in which the law of God was written. 
When they returned, under the permission and 
patronage of Cyrus and other Persian kings, they 
spoke only Chaldee (or Eastern Aramaic), and 
could neither write nor read any other than Chal- 
daic letters. The ancient Hebrew characters were 
more unlike those now commonly called Hebrew, 
and universally employed both in manuscript and 
printed books than Greek, or German, or Russian 
letters are to those employed in printing /arper’s 
Weekly. 

A learned friend some time since read me the 
following from a Cincinnati paper, which I beg 
you to copy, if you can iind room for it: 


‘*The celebrated Ethnographicdl Tourist, 
Mr. J. J. Benjamin, whe has devoted his life to efforts 
to trace the ‘ Lost Tribes’ of Israel, called upon me to 
make inquiries concerning the Holy Keystone, and 
through an interpreter informed me that the translation 
of the inscriptions were not accurate, and promised to 
furnish the correct renderings. Torath Jchovah, he 
thought was more correctly rendered ‘ God's Teachings’ 
than—as quoted yesterday—‘The Law of God.’ Mr. 
B. is perhaps the best Hebrew scholar now in this coun- 
try, being more familiar with that language, he says, 
than with his mother tongue. His most important com- 
munication was that the letters of the inscriptions are 
identical with those of the time of Ezra—contemporary 
with the second Temple—bat the inscriptions themselves 
have no connection with the ‘ Lost Tribes'—(a supposi- 
tion not seriously entertained by any one). He said, 
moreover, that he is a Mason, and he thinks it likely the 
Keystone has some relation to the order. He may fur- 
nish some valuable hints upon this subject for publica- 
tion. Mr. B.'s home is in the Turkish Province of Mol- 
davia, and he is in this country fer the purpese of pros- 


ecuting researches among the Indians for evidences of 
the * Lost Tribes,’ " 


So Mr. Benjamin, the Moldavian Jew, is **the | 


best Hebrew scholar now in this country” in his 
own opinion, and in that of people who don't know 
Ilebrew from Japanese ! 

According te that great rule for the interpreta- 
tion and application of evidence laid down by Cice- 
ro in his argument in defense of Milo, we should, 
in endeavoring to direct suspicion as to the author 
of the hoax, first inquire—who is the man that has 
been (pecuniarily) benetited by it? But, in con- 
sideration Of the strong testimomials of Mr, Wy- 
rick’s veracity and general honesty which have 
been presented to us by gentlemen of hish posi- 
tion in his vicinity, we are bound tu believe that 
in this matter he has Leen and is a victim, and not 
a ** victimizer.” 

Look at these drawings of the Holy Keystone! 
The four sides are not of equal width: two are 
broad, and two are narrow. Are not these the 
proportions of every hone-stone, whether imported 
from Ireland, or brought from Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Arkansas, or Lake Superior ? 

The fellow who manufactured this profitable com- 
modity apparently took a new hone, and worked 
at it with a jack-knife or a file, for his own amuse- 
ment. until he brought it into the shape of an old- 
fashioned square case-bottle, such as are largely 
imported from Rotterdam, containing Holland gin. 
The original proportions of the stone prevented him 
from maintaining a perfect conformity to his mod- 
el. When his work was done, somebody probably 
suggested to him that it would be a good joke to 
bury it in some hole or other on the line of Wy- 
rick’s diggings, after putting a Hebrew inscription 
on it. Some * wandering Jew” may have furnish- 
ed the form of the letters for that purpose. Or, for 
that matter, every educated clergyman’s library 
contains a Hebrew Bille (even in Ohio, we may 
suppose), and of course might have been innocent- 
ly loaned by its owner for such a use. ‘Thiese 
phrases, Tuez Law or THe Lorp, THE Worp oF 
THE LorD, etc., occur in more than a hundred 


passages in the Old Testament, as every English 


Bible-reader knows. How long atime would one 
of your readers take to find these words in a He- 
brew Bible, and to copy them on a stone, first in 
pencil, and then in graving ? 

I know, by information derived from a gentle- 
man who has excavated hundreds of the mighty, 
marvelous, mysterious mounds of the great Uhio 
Valley, and who has exhumed more valuable re- 
mains of the works of their builders than any other 
archzolozist, living or dead, that no stone, wheth- 
er novaculite or any thing else (even yranite), can 
be buried in that soil for so much as half a century 
without becoming covered by a calcareous incrusta- 
tion, or acquiring a ferruginous or other stain from 
the earth which incloses it. And vet this Newark 
Holy Stone comes up from its entombment of some 
thousand some hundred and some odd years as 
clean and bright and slick as a new whistle! It 
is impossible to deceive a practiced eve by any 
such transparent device as this flimsy, clumsy con- 
trivance presents. It was first described and de- 
picted to us a8 having its angles perfect and its 
surface quite smooth. But since the finger of crit- 
icism has publicly pointed out the anachronism so 
palpably indicated, we are newly assured that the 
angles are not so very exact, and the surface so 
very smooth, and the letters so very distinct, after 
all, as was first repre-ented! There would svem 
to be some danger that the inscription may soun 
become illegible at this rate of deterioration. 

It is to be regretted by all true Freemasons that 
the name of their order has been introduced in con- 
nection with this arrant nonsense. I am not au- 
thorized to speak for that institution, nor am I am- 
Litious or competent to appear as its vindicator. 
But if any man professing to be a Royal Arch Ma- 
son will tell me that the miniature efligy of a Dutch 
gin-bottle (a little flattened) is a keystone, I shall 
tell him that if he understands Masonry, in any 
sense of thut word, certainly Sir Christopher Wren 
did net. 

Some zealous seekers after the missing tribes of 
Israel, with a “ zeal not according to knowledye,”’ 
and whose reading of Scripture must have becn of 
the most cursory and superficial kind, have taken 
up this matter, and talk of ‘the nine and a half 
lost tribes.”” The Bible tells us that there were 
thirteen tribes, of whom ten whole tribes ** seceded 
from the union,” under the lead of Jeroboam, leav- 
ing three (Judah, Benjamin, and Levi) adherent to 
the kings of the house of David. Of the twelve 
sons of Jacob, one (Joseph) was the ancestor of the 
two distinct and independent entire triles of Ephra- 
im and Manasseh. One half of the last named re- 
ceived its portion of territory with Reuben and 
Gad, on the east side of Jordan; while the other 
half settled on the other side of the river, between 
Asher, Issachar, and Ephraim. There were two 
half-tribes of Manasseh ; and two halves make one 
whole in this part of the country, as they probably 
did in Canaan in the days of Moses and Joshua. 
[See Book of Numbers, xxxii., and Joshua, xvii. 
7-18.] D. Fraxcis Bacon. 
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WILLIAM WALKER AGAIN. 


T is the manifest destiny of William Walker 
to go a filibustering in Central America, and 

it is likewise his manifest destiny to come to 
grief in the pursuit of his filibustering enterprise. 
His latest exploit has been to land at the head 
of two or three hundred adventurers near Trux- 
illo, in Honduras, which State he probably pro- 
poses to conquer. Meanwhile both British and 
American vessels of war are in chase of him; 


and if the Spanish-Americans don’t demelish 


him before they arrive on the scene of action 
he will again be seized and carried off a pris- 
oner, as he was when he last landed in Nicara- 
gua, 

Mr. William Walker is a living illustration 
of the adaze about ‘seizing the tide at the 
flood.” ‘Time was, not many years ago, when 
this country and the whole civilized world would 
have gladly hailed him as the ruler of Nieara- 
gua. He failed to appreciate his situation, got 
drunk w.th good luck, fell, and that fortunate 
time has never recurred. Since Walker's ca- 
pitulation men’s minds have undergone a change 
in regard to filibusterism. It is not, by any 
means, the popular diversion it was when ecrowd- 
ed meetings in New York, headed by men of 
character and substance, voted complimentary 
resolutions to the ** Dictator” of Central Amer- 
ica. It is, in fact, at a heavy discount—so 
heavy that if even a British ship should seize 
Walker and carry him off in irons it would be 
impossible to arouse any indignation here. 

People are beginning to doubt whether the 
regeneration of the Central American countries 
is to be achieved by lawless invasions by armed 
desperadoes, whose aim is plunder, whose in- 
strument is the rifle, and whose principles are 
those of highwaymen. Had Mr. Walker re- 
tained power in Nicaragua and devoted his 
energies to opening fhat country to civilization 
instead of closing it to commerce, as he did, 
mankind would have overlooked the informal- 
ities of his rise to applaud the practical benetits 
of his sovereignty. But, in view of the miser- 
able issue of his Nicaraguan enterprise, he can 
expect no further ifdulgence. He has no right 
to expect the world to forgive him any more 
crimes, or to revive hopes which he has so bit- 
terly disappointed. He has exhausted all that 
was favorable in his manifest destiny: that 
which is now most manifest for him is shame- 
ful defeat and perhaps a halter. 


THE WEATHER. 


Turs has been the hottest summer, they say, 
since 1854. In parts of the South the ther- 
mometer has ranged from 100° to 105° Fahren- 
heit for days together; and here in New York 
we have had considerable more than a fair pro- 
portion of ** dog days.” 

Scientific men say that the average tempcra- 
ture of every ten vears is always the same on the 
same isothermal line. It may perhaps be safe, 
therefore, to-look for an unusually cool summer 
next year. Or, perhaps, as the last two or 
three winters have been unusually mild, we 
ought to expect a severe visit from the Ice King 
in January and February next. 

The temperature is important so far as the 
crops are concerned ; and it is noteworthy that 
While in 1858 and 1859, which were mild years 
both in Summer and winter, we had the largest 
cotton and the poorest food crops ever grown in 
the country since it was peopled to its present 
extent, in 1860 we are having the largest grain 
crop ever harvested, and probably a smaller cot- 
ton crop than last year. Yet cotton is said to 
be capable of standing any quantity of heat, 
while wheat and corn are liable to suffer se- 
verely from drought. Here is a nut for the 
clerk of the weather to crack. 


JENKINS. 

Tue newspapers are full of satirical articles 
about Jenkins. ‘The poor fellow, it seems, is 
on the track of the Prince of Wales, and de- 
scribes his face, his figure, his dress, his air, 
his tones, his habits, his bedroom, his wash- 
bowl, his trunks, his tooth-brush, and his linen 
with characteristic pains and fidelity. For this 
editor after editor denounce him as a snob who 
disgraces this free and independent nation. We 
beg to dissent from the general verdict. 

We like Jenkins. He is a useful creature, 
and monstrously amusing. We will wager the 
Great Eastern against a jolly-boat that the bulk 
of the reading qommunity like him too. We 
will make the same wager that his articles are 
read by ten people when political leaders are 
read by one and the news from Sicily by five. 
Judged by the standard of popular taste, Jen- 
kins is the greatest writer of the day. 

But, we shall be told, popular taste is a very 
unsafe guide; Jenkins panders to a morbid 
curiosity which is impertinent and snobbish. 
We are not so sure of this. The desire to 
know how persons bred in a widely different 
sphere from ours live and move and have their 
being, is, after all, very natural; it is akin to 
the curiosity which stimulates courageous men 
to undertake perilous travels, and which prompts 
thousands to read their accounts of what they 
have seen. Nobody is ashamed of being inter- 
ested in Huc’s lively descriptions of private life 
in China; nobody calls Barth, or Livingstone, 
or Holton, or Anderson, or Ledyard, or Kohl, 
or Bruce a snob or a Jenkins; it is only when 
the personage described is a lord or a prince 
that the writer's office is deemed degrading, and 
the public taste for his writings termed morbid 
and impertinent. 

Yet Jenkins is doing great good in his way. 
He is accumulating invaluable materials for his- 


tory. It is en the Jenkins ef the Herald that 


the future historian will rely when he wants to 
delineate the early character of King Edward 
the Seventh of England. But for Avaux—that 
model Jenkins—Burnet, another of the family, 
and others of the same kin, Macaulay never 
could have written his history. Much less could 
we understand the old French monarchy if such 
Jenkinses as the Duke of St. Simon, Madame 
de Sevigne, and others, had never lived and 
gossiped. Jenkins, again, is a mighty censor. 
Monarchs tremble at the flutter of his pen. 
When the Prince of Wales wanted to fire Cham- 
pagne corks at the bald spot in the Duke of 
Neweastle’s head he civilly asked Jenkins to 
stand aside. How much more carnest would 
the request have been had his Royal Highness 
intended to do any thing mean, or wrong, or de- 
grading! Jenkins is, in truth, the censor of 
the day. Grant plenty of Jenkinses and mon- 
archs will be careful of their conduct. One 
Jenkins, wielding a free pen at Naples, would 
have brought Bomba to contrition long ago. 
Let us hope, then, that we shall hear less 
abuse of the honest creature; or, at all events, 
let those who abuse Jenkins be consistent enough 
not to read his letters. That will be punishment 
cnough. 


WHAT ARE THE BRITISH REs- 
IDENTS TO DO WITH THEIR 
PRINCE? 

Tis problem is exercising the minds of the 
parties interested to a severe extent. At first 
it was proposed by some of the more ardent 
subjects of Queen Victoria to scize His Roval 
Highness on his arrival here, and keep him 
bottled up for the exclusive delectation of un- 
doubted Britishers." This scheme clicited 
some sarcasms from the press, and was aban- 
doned. ‘Two new plans are now suggested— 
one by the British Consul, who proposes to give 
a select ball to His Roval Highness, the New 
York merchants having determined to give him 
a dinner; another by Mr. Edwards, the Con- 
sul’s law adviser, who proposes that a drinking 
fountain shall be erected by the British resi- 
dents, and the corner-stone laid by the Prince. 

Both plans commend themselves to public 
approval. While it would have been obviously 
unseemly for the British residents to appropri- 
ate the Prince on his arrival here, no one can 
object to their feting him at their own expense ; 
nor can the most captious person take exception - 
to a Prince of Wales drinking fountain erected 
in Broadway at the cost of our English fellow- 
townsmen. 

We will venture one word of advice to the 
British residents, What they do should be done 
quietly, not obtrusively. The Prince comes 
here, not to see them, but to see American cit- 
izens. It is said that when he was informed of 
their intention to monopolize him, his answer 
was tarter than they might have liked to hear. 
And if they attempt the same scheme in a new 
shape when he does arrive, they may be remind- 
ed, in sharper language than is pleasant, that 
England has room for all her sons at home. 
We do not hear that the Prince, on his travels 
through Europe, paid any marked attention to 
the British residents of the cities he visited. 


— 


LOUVUGER. 


NO. 9 BROADWAY. 


Ir you have been lately by the Bowling-Green 
you have observed that ene of the old houses upon 
the western side of Broadway, looking upon that 
pretty patch of green, has been taken down. The 
demolition was sudden and swift. It seemed, toa 
jealous mind, as if somebody were in a great hurry 
to haveit down and out of sight and mind at a sea- 
son when the world is nominally out of town. 

Do you remember the house? It was known 
as the Atlantic Gardens, No. 9 Broadway—a low- 
browed, rough, gray, plaster building, with large 
windows, and a general aspect of sturdy quaintness 
pleasant to behold. It held its own so bravely 
among the parvenu palaces that sprang up around 
it. It was old and low, and yet it somehow con- 
trived to adapt itself to the general appearance of 
the neighborhood—to keep in fashion without al- 
together taking off its queue and knee breeches. 

But they are taken off now, stripped utterly, 
and it and they shall not be seen again. Yet how 
much more has been knocked down in that old 
house than most people think! How often have 
you remembered that the building lately known as 
the Atlantic Gardens was only the second structure 
upon that site since the foundation of the city? 
Miss Mary Booth tells the story in her charming, 
gossiping ‘* History of the City of New York.” It 
seems that rather more than two centuries ago— 
about 1640-43—the Bowling-Green was the village 
green. There the little Knickerbockers played 
tag, kindled bonfires, and danced on holidays and 
about the May-pole. There, too, the doughty war- 
riors of New(Amsterdam were paraded, and, full 
of comfortablé sauer-kraut and the thick fumes of 
tobacco, sh heir stubby little fists at the world. 
Now, in 1648, sundry grants of lots of land upon 
Heere Straat were made to different people; and 
Martin Krigier was the first grantee of a lot con- 
taining about eighty-six rods, opposite the Powl- 
ing-Green. Martin Krigier, however, did not | uild 
until the year 1659. He seems to have been @ not- 
able man—a servant of the West India Company, 
a trader between the city and Esopus (Kingston), 


upon the North River, and an efficient effieer in 
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the Indian wars and against the Swedes upon the 
Delaware, or South River. Ie is named as one 
of the chief inhabitants of Heere Straat, which, 
after the English occupation in 1665, was called 
Rroudway. 

For a dozen years after his grant the lots below 
Wall Street were full of gardens and orchards. 
fhe house was known in Knickerbocker tradition 
as Krigier’s Tavern, which was demolished in the 
veur blank, and, according to Miss Booth, was fol- 
lowe Ll by the King’s Arms tavern, which Mr. Val- 
en'ine places above Trinity Church. Here Gen- 
er] Gage, Commander-in-chief of the British army 
in the colonies at the beginning of the Revolution, 
hal his head-quarters. Here, too—at least at No. 
9 Broadway, late the Atlantic Gardens, then call- 
ed Burns's Coffee-house —the merchants of New 
York who imported Enzli-h goods met on the 51st 
October, 1765, and resolved to import no more 
goods from England until the Stamp Act was re- 
pealed. 

This is the venerable and historic building which 
has just fallen. And as the Lounger lifts his eyes, 
and sees directly over the way, here in Franklin 
Square, the old Walton House, almost the sole sur- 
vivor of a period more than a century ago, he ex- 
pects daily to behold the Goths, who respect no 
antiquity, no romance of association, and who be- 
lieve only in high stores and high rents. It is 
amusing to remember that this ol building, which 
is now a sailor boarding-house, was mentioned in 
England as a palace so splendid that a people which 
could afford to build it could pay illimitable taxes, 
Yet it has still an air of past respectability, and if 
the wood-cuts of the interior may be trusted, there 
are few mansions upon the Fifth Avenue which can 
rival the dignity and richness of its paneled hall 
and wainscoting. 

PRIVATE. 
Avqust, 1560. 

Dear Mr. Locyarer.—Gracious me! oh dear! 
do you think he will come here? Do you believe 
that great monarch would actually stay in our 
school-house? How cou/d we ever recite our les- 
sons correctly again? Adelia Jane Hardy says 
she has got her next par-ing lesson by heart: 
‘Prince, a most proper noun, agreeing with his 
partners, whom he rests frequently.” Whatever 
does she mean, dear Mr. Lounger? Do you sup- 
pose he woul! dance in the dining-room, or the 
parlor, or in hisown room? And is there a Duch- 
ess of Newcastle, and any young Duchesses? You 
know I don't mean exactly that—but what do they 
call the female young of a Duchess? You know 
it is so confusing—I mean so exciting. If he 
should really come, do vou think—yvou know what 
you said two weeks ago in your paper—I mean 
you know what the editor sail. Well, now, do 
you think he might really—you know ? Dear 
me! how do Queens behave? It would be so awk- 
ward if suddenly, you know—at one of the desks— 
dear me! dear me! would one be Baroness Ren- 
frew in that case? Dearest Mr. Lounger, are 
crowns very heavy? Would it be proper for one 
to call him Albert Edwar!, or must it be always 
Prince? Adelia Jane Hardy says she doesn't see, 
for her part, why Adelia Jane Renfrew isn’t as 
good a name as Victoria Guelph. But the idea! 
I wonder if she really thinks his Highness would 
think for an instant ——? Why, she's so pale! 
and her nose, you know, that wouldn't do at all. 
It is entirely unpresentable. Besides—it’s so ri- 
diculous! 

I think he ought to come here, Mr. Lounger, 
don’t you? A young ladies’ seminary is just the 
place for a voung Prince to stayin. He has a mo- 
ther, you know, and they have mothers, Then 
his mother was a woman, and they are women. 
Then again his mother was a young woman once, 
and they are young women now. Then they have 
minds to be developed, you know, and he might do 
so much development. If these are not satisfactory 
reasons for his coming, I should like to know what 
are—shouldn’t you, dear Mr. Lounger? There is 
one other, indeed, and I believe it is Scriptural too 
—and that is, that it is not good for man to be alone. 
And don’t you see he wouldn't be alone at our 
school? And he'd be in such good neighborhood ! 
You know our school is Union Square and Fifth 
Avenue. Do you suppose there is any more truly 
noble or aristocratic neighborhood in London or 
Wales? I don’t believe there is a finer iron fence 
any where than that about Union Park; and it 
woull remind him of what Professor Pet calls 
**our internal resources.”” It might teach him an 
impressive moral lesson, Mrs. Mandrake (our Pro- 
fessor of manners) says. 

She says also that the Seminary might receive 
him, as the Ursuline nuns did near Quebec. Be- 
ing an establishment of religious women, devoted 
to the worship of Him who became the son of a 
carpenter, they never admit any men into the 
house but those of royal birth. I suppose it is be- 
cause royal people are always so religious—and 
perhaps, also, because Christianity is no respecter 
of persons. However, these holy ladies received 
him in the large room, where a throne was erected, 
and sixty young ladies of the first families of Can- 
‘ada sang a song of welcome, and at each mention 
of the Queen’s or Prince’s name made low courte- 
sies. This must have been real pleasant to the 
Prince ; for the day before he had been to church, 
and when the Creed is recited you know there is the 
same kind of bowing. 

That dear Mr. Jenkins! How dignified he 
makes the Prince appear! But how busy Mr. 
Jenkins must be; and what a wonderful fellow for 
writing! Just think of all the letters he sends to 
the different papers! I suppose he is very intimate 
with the Prince. Oh! Mr. Lounger, isn’t it glo- 
rious to know that an actual Prince—a being of 
royal blood—is coming to our own dear city! and, 
perhops! will be lodged at the home of the Graces 
and the haunt of the Cardinal Virtues and Polite 
Proprieties ? Oh, bliss! 

Yours devotedly (but secretly), 
Fiocrr. 


N.B.—HYow odious Mr. Thackeray's ‘‘ Georges” 
are! To think of a mere author speaking so of 


sacred Majesties! 


ON SKIRTS. 


Wuewx, the other day, the Lounger discoursed 
of a pretty young woman whom he met in Broad- 
way, wearing a bloomer, he did not expect to es- 
cupe without some criticism; and he was very 
sure that an objection would Le made, which he 
took especial pains to prevent. This has now hap- 
pened. Ilere comes a very pleasant, good-humor- 
ed note from St. Louis: 


** It is scarcely necessary to ask you, my learned friend, 
if you ever heard of the fashion of club fee? prevailing 
among the Jadies of China. Of course you have; and 
of course you know that this fashion presents all locomo- 
tion by natural means, except in a slow, shuffling, and 
painful gait. Doubtless you know, too, how ‘ rooted and 
grounded in the faith’ are these benightel barbarians 
that ‘club feet’ are an essential element of female beau- 
ty and grace. Now suppose, Mr. Lounger (you know, 
any thing is suppesable for argument), that some * very 
pretty, modert-looking young woman’ in China were 
able to undo what you and I consider the deformity of 
her feet, and to restore them to the condition In which 
they came from the work-shop of nature, and praisewor- 
thily desiring to show to her suffering sisterhood the 
great and manifest advantages arising therefrom, should 
take a walk on some Broadway of Pekin or Canton, 
think you that public opinion would at once appreciate 
the merit of the act? Would not idle beys laugh, and 
senseless women jeer, and the who'e street be in a state 
of merry excitement? and on the coming Saturday 
would not some astute, well-meaning Chinese Lourger 
say, * Oh, pretty young woman with the natural feet, do 
you not observe the immense disproportion between what 
you are doing and what you wish todo?" 


And here he quotes the Lounger’s own words ; 
then resumes: 


‘But perhaps, Mr. Lounger, you may consider the 
analogy emall between the club feet of the Chinese la- 
dies and the long skirts and hoops of the American la- 
dies, So itis in many respects; but in one resyect it is 
very close. They eaeh alike cripple and restrain the 
free motion of the body and limbs, and in‘terpose ar al- 
mort insurmountable obstacle to that amount and vari- 
ety of exercise which experience teaches to be absolute- 
ly essential to health, mental as well as physical. Oth- 
er potent hygienic objections to the prevailing mode of 
hoops and skirts are, the weight of the clothing, ani! the 
confinement of the chest incident thereto and inarparaile 
therefrom. Every medical journal will inform you, Mr. 
Lounger, that in the present style of female dress are 
foynd most prolific sources of disease and deat!), not only 
to the hapless female, but to the equally hapless children 
to whom she gives birth, and upon whom are entailed 
more of the weakuesses of humanity than are justly their 
birth-right.” 

The Lounger prints this fully, because i states 
the ulentica! ground up n which h justified in his ar- 
ticle a rebellion cgamst fushun. The moment a 
dress becomes symbolical or injurious, that mo- 
ment no honest person will wear it unless he is 
willing to say what the svymlol is understood to 
mean (as in the case of certain shaped hats and 
ribbons in Italy), or unless he does not believe that 
it is injurious; cr unless he thinks he.would sutler 
less from the injury than from the ridicule. Of 
course it was Lecause the Lounger does no¢ believe 
that ‘* the present stvle of female dress” is a prolitic 
source of disease and death, that he ventured good- 
humoredly to insinuate that the pretty voung wo- 
man would one day agree with him and might bear 
the badinage. That women may squeeze them- 
selves too closely and in other ways seriously harm 
themselves is true, but it is not the fault of long 
skirts, 

The Lounger’s St. Louis friend must know that 
it is a very bad habit for men to wear trowsers 
hanging to their hips and without suspenders. 
But does he therefore think that a man ought to 
wear a toga into the street, and when the bovs 
laugh and the Loungers moralize a little, turn 
solemnly upon them and say, ‘‘ Jeering boys, and 
vou Lounger, who should be above vulgar preju- 
dice, know that the brightest names of fame were 
once the subjects of ridicule; and if these (smiles) 
be legitimate arguments, then were Galileo, Colum- 
bus, Harvey, and Jenner confuted blockheads.”’ 

Upon reflection, would you not think that vou 
had better buy a pair of suspenders, and suspect 
that you had fired off your fifty pounders at an 
enemy who was not in sight? 


IMPORTANT TO TENANTS OF GLASS-HOUSES. | 


Even those of us whose houses are notaltogeth- 
er glass have a great many windows in them, and 
upon all sides, It is very easy, as you sit comfort- 
ably behind your own glass, to see just where a 
well-directed Stone would smash your neighbor's, 
as it is always so easy to see how pat the sermon is 
to the case of the man in the next pew. Nothing, 
for instance, is more dangerous than to attempt 
grammatical criticism: for the number of glass 
grammar-houses is really formidable. 

Here now isa friend who spells Piedmontese with 
a small p, and Sicilian with a small s, and a Cuban 
with a small c, and what he calls a United States 
with a small u, and who opens his batteries upon 
the Lounger and his friends in the Weekly thus: 

“Grammar. The Lounger will oblige by inform- 
ing us whether Harper repudiates Webster as / judge 
from,”’ etc. 

This friend should deeply ponder the celebrated 
reply of Hawkins to Jawkins. 

“Mr. Hawkins presents his compliments to Mr. 
Jawkins and begs to say that if you are the author 
of the mendacious statement in this morning’s pa- 
pers he is a scoundrel and aliar. If not, I am will- 
ing to believe him a gentleman. Your obedient 
servant, T. Hawkins.” 

As for be following if, it may be well for this 
friend to remember that there is a subjunctive mode 
in English Grammar, and that Webster says (and 
anybody may “ repudiate” him, if he will) that this 
word “in Grammar designates aform of verbs which 
follow other verbs or words expressing condition, 
hypothesis, or contingency,”—and the word if is 
such a word. 


— 


The Lounger hopes that his friend will not take 
unkindly the suggestion that we should all keep 
our glass in the Lest possible repair. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


THE SYSTEM OF KINDNESS. 

Tne liberal Government of the future, in pursuance of 
the policy of constitutional benevolence, will be open to 
receive tenders for the following Articles of Comfort and 
Luxury: 


Venison for Work-houses. 

Pommade for Prisons. 

Sinelling-Salts for the Navy. 

l-au-de-Cologne for Her Majesty's Land Forcea, 

( rinoline for Female Refugees. 

Sugar-candy for Charity Schools. 

( aviare for the Million. 
The Government does not pledge itself to accept the 

lowest tender. 
SCENE—A FAMILY 

DaRtine Cuttp. What! all that for Pa*” 
MaMMA. “*No,. my darling! This is fo 
DARLING CHILD (in analtered ton). 


bit!" 


r you.” 
ynly that little 

rersus Reason.—‘‘ Drink to me only with 
thine eyes!’ But how are we to accomplish this ocular 
draught? The only glass that we could use for such a 
purpose would be the looking-glass. 


Freits or tHe Weatner.—It is said that stone-fruit 
will be very abundant this year. Of course. Every 
t!.ing is petrified. 
Fast youths are now called young gentlemen of accel- 
erated gait, 


If a tree were to break a window, what would the win- 
dow say ’—Tree-mend-us. - 


Why do men who are about to fight a duel generally 
choose a field for the place of action’—For the purpose 
of all wing the ball to graze. 


‘Pa, ain’t I growing tall **—** Wher, what's your 
height, boy ?"—* Seven feet. lacking a yard.” 


When Sheridan was asked at an amateur play which 
performer he liked best, he replied, ** The prompter; for 
I saw less and heard more of him than of any oue else‘ 


A gentleman coming into the room of the late Dr. Bar- 
ton. told him that Mr. Vowel was dead. ** What,”* said 
he, ** Vowel dead? Let us be thankful it was neither u 
nor 


A medical journal says that single women have the 
headache more than married ones. That may be, but 
!on't married men have the headache oftener than sin- 
gle ones 


‘* Why do printers not succeed as well as brewers 7"— 
** Recause printers work for the head and brewers for the 
stomach; and where twenty men have stomachs but one 
has brains.” 


A nobleman wished to induce Garrick to stand as a 
candidate for Parliament. **My lord,” said Garrick, 
‘*T would rather play a leading part on the Stage, than 
the part of a fool in Parliament." 

A little nine-year old overhearing a discussion among 
a parcel of ladies about cooking steak—some advocating 
broiling beef, and others frvingy mutton — inquired, 
* Aunt Kit, how do they cook swe p-makes 


An elderly lady, who with her nae has just re- 
turned from rather a rapid journey through France, part 
of Germany, and Italy, was asked the other day if they 
had visited Rome, and she replied in the negative. 
‘La! ma, yes we did,’ said her daughter; “that was 
the place where we bought the bad stockings.” 

A young country girl who lately went to a situation in 
Cheltenham, on seeing a water-cart pass along the street, 
exclaimed to her mistress, **Oh! la, mum! look bere; 
there's a man gone by with a cart of water, and it’s run- 
ning out all the way; and if he's got to go much further 
he'll waste it all before he gets there!” 


The famous Rameau, the composer, while making a 
call on a lady, suddenly sprang up, seized a little dog 
that was yelping at her feet, and threw him out of the 
window. “ What is that fur?" cried the lady. ‘* Be- 
cause he barks out of tune!’ shouted Rameau, with the 
indignation of an enthusiastic musician whose ear had 
been cruelly wounded. 

A fashionable portrait-painter, whose name it would 
not be fair to his many rivals to mention, when asked 
what are his terms, invariably answers, “I bave no 
scale of prices. In fact, I generally leave it op: n to the 
liberality of my patrons. 1 have but one rule to guide 
me in taking pictures; and that, to be candid, ia, 
* Handsome is who handsome does.’ 

An elderly female, on being examined before the mag- 
istrates of Bungay as to her place of legal settlement, 
was asked what reasons she had for supposing that her 
deceased husband's settlement was at St. Andrew's. The 
old lady, looking earnestly at the bench, said: * He 
was born and married there, and they buried him there, 
and if that isn’t settling Dim there, I don’t know what 
is.” 


‘* My dear Julia," said one pretty girl to another, “‘can 
you make up your mind to marry that odious Mr. Snuff?" 
** Why, my dear Mary,” replied Julia, **I believe I could 


take him at a pinch! 


A bachelor friend of ours is about getting married, for 
no other reason than to have some one to take care of 
him when he is sick. The treatment he received at a: 
fashionable boarding-house, when he last had the ague, 
has cured him not only of single life, but single bed- 
steads and single mattresses. He ordered, he says, the 
servants to bring him up some gruel on Monday morn- 
ing. but which he never got till the next Wednesday aft- 
ernoon. During his whole confinement not a single soul 
visited him save the young gentleman who dusted the 
knives; and he came not for the purpose of consolation, 
but to say that ‘* Missus would be much obliged if Mr. 
Skeesicks would do his shaking on a chair, so as not 
to get the bedstead apart.” ‘This was the feather that 
broke Skeesicks’s bachelorship. From that moment he 
resolved to connect his fortunes with a piece of dimity. 
Who can blame him? No one who has ever passed 
through a confirmed bronchitis at a fashionable boarding- 
house. 


The Irish blunder is sui generis; and it is not only of 
a class by itself, but it is of the best class. It always 
puzzles, which mere clownishness does not; but it al- 
ways amuses by its oddity, its novelty, and its humor. 
Of this order was the exclamation of the Irish gentleman 
who, on getting a ten-pound prize in the lottery, and 
finding that the prize was less than the money which he 
had paid for it, cried out, ** What luck it was that I did 
not get the twenty thousand pounds ; I must have been 
entirely ruined!” 


‘‘T shall no longer give you my countenance, Sir."— 
“I'm sure I don't want it, madam, for I've seldom seen 
a plainer one." 


In the “first circles no one speaks of perspiring any 
more; what was once called “sweating,” and recently 
“ perspiring,”’ is now the “suffering a diminution of the 
tissues by evaporation.” 


| 


ror Tne Misses —Cry ata wedding. Scream at 
a spider. Never leave your curl papers in the drawing- 
room. Drop your handkerchief when you are going to 


| faint. Mind you are engaged if you don't like your 
partner. Abjure ringlets ou a wet day. It's vulgar to 
know what's for dinner. a 


A busy housewife was sitting in a door-way plying her 
needle. Her husband was lounging on the rail, when 
his foot slipped, and he bruised his knee on the door 
stone. ‘Oh. said be, groaning, “I have broken the 
bone, Tam sure Well, then,” said she, holding up 
her needle with its eye broken out, * you and I have done 
very nearly the same thing.”"—*How so?*—* Why, 
don't you see,” said she, **I have broken the eye of the 
needie, man, and you have broken the knee of the idle 
man.” 


A teacher in one of our national schools having ex- 
plained to her fir-t class that a “chain of mountains” 
was synonymous with a ** range of mountains,’ eubse- 
quently asked the class the meaning of a “chain of 
mountains.” A little four-year old, who had been qni- 
etly listening, exclaimed, ** Oh, I know What is it?* 
asked the teacher.—‘*A cooking-stove,” responded 
four-year old. A cooking-stove and a range were to her 
mind one and the same. 


Ilenry Clay was denominated the Eight K's by a cote- 
rie of wags in Washington. He acquired this title thus: 
A gentleman sitting in the gallery of the Senate Cham- 
ber, during an interesting debate, wished to point out 
Mr.(. to his friend, a foreigner, who sat beside him, 
without disturbing the House, and wrote upon a card for 
him thus: “The gentleman to the left of the Speaker, 
in a klaret-kolored koat with krimson koliar, is Mr. Klay, 
member of Kongress from Kentucky.” 


Tue Danese or Lostne a trag- 
edy of “ Remorse’ had just appeared; he was in a coffee- 
room of a hotel where, hearing his own name coupled 
with a coroner's inquest, he asked to see the See. 
which was handed to him with the remark, that ** It was 
very extraordinary that Coleridge, the poet, should have 
hanged himself just after the success of his play; but he 


was always a strange, mad fellow." ** Indeed, Sir,” said 
Coleridge, **it is a most extraordinary th that he 
e!ould at this moment be speaking to you."" The aston- 


ished stranger hoped that he had “aaid nothing & bart 
his feelings,” and was made easy on that point. The 
newspaper related that a gentleman in black bad been 
cut down from a tree in Hyde Park, without money or 
papers in his pockets, his shirt being marked * 8. T. 
Coleridge ;" and Coleridge was at no loss to understand 
how this might have happened, since he seldom traveled 
without losing a shirt or two, 


Single ladies often cross the water under the 
care of the captain of the ship; and if a love affair oc- 
curs among the passengers, the captain is usually the 
confidant of one or both parties. A very fascinating 
young lady was placed under Morgan's care, and three 
young gentlemen fell derperately in love with her. 
They were all equally agreeable, and the young lady 
was puzzled which to encourage. She asked the cap- 
tain’s advice. 

“Come on deck," he said, ** the first day when it is 
perfectly calm; the gentlemen will, of course, all be near 
you. I will have a b at quietly lowered down; then do 
you jump overboard, and see which of the gentlemen 
will be the first to jump after you. I will take care of 

ou.” 
: A calm day soon came; the captain's su nm was 
followed, and two of the lovers jamped after the lady at 
the same instant. But between these two the lady co 
not decide—so exactly equal had been their devotion. 
She again consulted the captain. 

“ Take the man that didn’t jump; he’s the most senai- 
ble fellow, and will make the best husband.” 


The duelist's fear is the fear of being thought to fear. 


The lack of money is a weight upon the bosom; the 
possession of it a heaviness in the chest. 


Cheating and jockeying at horse-races are matters af 
course. 


MASSACRES OF CHRISTIANS IN 
THE LEBANON. 


We publish on page 548 a picture of the massa 
cre of the Maronite Christians of the Lebanon by 
the Druses, also a fine view of the city of Damas- 
cus, where the latest massacre occurred. For de 
tails of these events we refer to our late numbers, 
in which the sad tale was fully told. Our last is- 
sue contained a narrative of the outbreak at Da- 
mascus. We snbjoin here a most striking letter 
on the subject from the famous Abd-el-Kader, who 
rendered gallant service to the Christians on that 
occasion. The Emir writes to the managers of the 
silk-works at Krey: 

“ Damascus, 81th Z uhege, 1970 (July 18). 
ND HONORED FRizwps,—I greatly desire 


two in theafternoon, the war broke out, in consequence 
of a punishment inflicted upon a few Mussulmans who 
had insulted the Christiang These Mussulmana, in a 
state of frenzy, rushed, armed to the teeth, to the Chris- 
tian quarter, and began slaying, burning, and pillaging 
at the same time. The Turkish soldiers came to assist 
them under the pretense of putting an end to the dis- 
turbance, but making common cause with the rioters, 
and killing, robbing, and plundering with them. A few 
old Mussulmans made efforts to stop the business, but 
the Turkish officers-had no wish for peace, and, on the 
contrary, hounded on their soldiers against the unfor- 
tunate Christians, the soldiers being aided by hordes of 
plunderers belonging to every sect. Seeing matters were 
so desperate, I lost no time in taking under my protec- 
tion these unfortunate Christians. I sallied forth, tak- 
ing my Algerines with me, and we were able to rave the 
lives of men, women, and children, and brizg them 
home with us. This state of things lasted Monday and 
Tuesday, during which the rioters did not cease to kill, 
burn, and immolate the Christians without the Governor 
affording them any help. I sent for M. Lanusse, the 
French Consul, and other Frenchmen, to protect them 
from the fury of the mob. On the Wednesday, under 
the pretense of two Mussulmans having been found mur- 
dered, which was not the case, the war recom 
Yet Damascus has a Governor; but it is the same thing 
as if it had not one. For me, I deplore the disaster 
which has befallen the Christians. The places where 
their houses stood can not be recognized ; all theirdwell- 
ings are reduced to ashes. The number killed is not 
yet known, but it is estimated at 3300. All the Euro- 
peans and Christians I have collected are in safety In 
my house. I provide them with all they want, and 
pray Allah to save the unfortunate Christians from those 
fanatics. ABD-EL-KADEE-BEN 
At latest dates some 6000 French troops had 
sailed for Syria. Fuad Pacha, whose portrait we 
gave two weeks since, had arrived at Damascus, 
and had begun his work with energy. Four han- 
dred arrests had been made; the prisoners had 
been tried by special commission, and those who 
were found guilty were immediately executed. 
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see you,And pray Allah to preserve you. I have re- 
ceived/your honored letter, dated July 13, inquiring 
what to the Christiansat Damascua. In an- 
ewer, yoware informed that on Monday, July 9, at about 
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"AS T WALKED ONWARD AGAINST THE SWOUOPING WIND AND THE PLASHING RAIN,” ETC. 


A DAY’S RIDE: 


A ROMANCE. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
AUTHOR OF “CHARLES O MALLEY, HARRY LOREEQUER,” 


Ere. 
CHAPTER V. 

As I walked onward against the swooping 
wind and the plashing rain [ felt a sort of 
hersic ardor in the notion of breasting the ad- 
verse waves of life so boldly. It is not every 
fellow could do this: throw his knapsack on his 
shoulder, scize his stick, and set out in storm 
and blackness. No, Potts, my man; for douwn- 
right inflexibility of purpose, for bold and reso- 
lute action, vou need yield to none! It was, 
indeed, an awful night; the thunder rolled and 
crashed with searce an interval of cessation; 
forked lightning tore across the sky in every di- 
rection; while the wind swept through the deep 
glen, smashing branches and uplifting large 
trees like mere shrubs. [Twas soon completely 
drenched, and my soaked clothes hung around 
with the weizht of lead; my spirits, however, 
sustained me, and TI toiled along, occasionally 
in a sort of wild bravado, giving a cheer as the 
thunder rolled close above my head, and trying 
to sing, as though my heart were as gay and my 
spirits as light as in an hear of happiest aban- 
donment,. 

Jean Paul has somewhere the theory that 
our Giowd Genins ts attached to us from our 
birth by a film fine as gossamer, and which few 
of us escape rupturing in the first vears of youth, 
thus throwing ourselves at once without chart 
or pilot upon the broad ocean of life. He, how- 
ever, more happily constituted, who feels the 
guidance of his guardian spirit, recognizes the 
benefits of its care, and the admonitions of its 
wisdom, Ae is destined to great things. Such 
men discover new worlds bevond the seas, carry 
conquest over millions, found dynasties, and 
build up empires; they whom the world regard 
as demizods having simply the wisdom of being 
led by Fortune, and not severing the slender 
thread that unites them to their destiny. Was 
I, Potts, in this glorious category? Had the 
lesson of the great moralist been such a warn- 
ing to me that I had preserved the filmy link 
unbroken? I really began to think so; a cer- 
tain impulse, a whispering voice within, that 
said, *Go on!” On, ever onward! seemed to 
be the accents of that Fate, which had great 
things in store for me, and would eventually 
make me illustrious. 

No illusions of your own, Potts, no phantas- 
magoria of your own poor heated fancy, must 
wile you away from the great and noble part 
destined for vou. No weakness, no faint-heart- 
edness, no shrinking from toil, nor even peril. 
Work hard to know thoroughly for what Fate 
intends you; read your credentials well, and 
then go to your post unflinchingly. Revolving 
this theory of mine, I walked ever on. It 
opened a wide ficld, and my imagination dis- 
ported in it, as might a wild mustang over some 
vast prairic. ‘The more | thought over it, the 
more did it seem to me the real embodiment of 
that superstition which extends to every land 
and every family of men. We are Lucky when, 
submitting to our Good Genius, we suffer our- 
selves to be led along unresistingly; we are 
Unlucky when, breaking our frail bonds, we 
encounter life unguided and unaided, 

What a docile, obedient, and believing pupil 
did I pledge myself tobe! Fate should see 
that she had no refractory nor rebellious spirit 
in me, no self-indulgent voluptuary, seeking 
only the sunny side of existence, but g nature 
ready to confront the rugged confli life, 
and to meet its hardships, if sueh were my 
allotted path. . 

I applied the circumstances in which I then 
found myself to my theory, and met no difficulty 
in the adaptation. Blondel was to perform a 
great part in my future. Blondel was a symbol 
selected by fate to indicate a certain direction. 
Blondel was a lamp by which I could find my 
way in the dark paths of the world. With 


Blondel, my Good Genius would walk beside 


me, or oceasionally get up on the crupper, but 
never leave me or desert me. In the high ex- 
citement of my mind I felt no sense of bodily 
fatigue, but walked on, drenched to the skin, 
alternately shivering with cold or burning with 
all the intensity of fever. In this state was it 
that I entered the little inn of Ovoca, soon after 
daybreak, and stood dripping in the bar, a sad 
spectacle of exhaustion and excitement. My 
first question was, * Has Blondel been here?” 
and before they could reply, I went on with all 
the rapidity of delirium to assure them that de- 
ception of me would be fruitless; that Fate and 
I understood each other thoroughly, traveled 
together on the best of terms, never disagreed 
about any thing, but, by a mutual system of 
give and take, hit it off like brothers. I talked 
for an hour in this strain, and then my poor 
faculties, long struggling and sore pushed, gave 
way completely, and I fell into brain fever. 

I chanced upon kind and yood-hearted folk, 
who nursed me with care, and watched me with 
interest ; but.my illness was a severe one, and 
it was only in the sixth week that I could be 
about again, a poor, weak, emaciated creature, 
with failing limbs and shattered nerves. There 
is an indescribable sense of weariness in the 
mind after fever, just as if the brain had been 
enormously overtaxed and exerted, and that in 
the pursuit of all the wild and fleeting fancies of 
delirium it had traveled over miles and miles of 
space. To the depressing influence of this sen- 
sation is added the difficulty of disentangling 
the capricious illusions of the sick-bed from the 
actual facts of life; and in this maze of confu- 
sion my first days of convalescence were passed, 
Blondel was my great puzzle. Was hea reality, 
or a mere creature of imagination? Iad I real- 
ly ridden him as a horse, or only as an idea? 
Was he a quadruped with mane and tail, or an 
allegory invented to typify destiny? I can not 
say what hours of painful brain-labor this in- 
quiry cost me, and what intense research into 
myself. Strange enough, too, though I came out 
of the investigation copvinced of his equine ex- 
istence, I arrived at the conclusion that he was 
a ‘‘horse and something more.’ Not that am 
able to explain myself more fully on that head, 
though, if | were writing this portion of my mem- 
oirs in German, I suspect I could convey enough 
of my meaning to give a bad headache to any 
one indulgent enough to follow me. 

I set out once more upon my pilgrimage on a 
fine day of June, my steps directed to the vil- 
lage of Inistioge, where Father Dyke resided. 
I was too weak for much exertion, and it was 
only after five days of the road I reached at 
nightfall the little glen in which the village 
stood. The moon was up, streaking the wide 
market-places with long lines of yellow light be- 
tween the rows of tall elm-trees, and tipping 
with silvery sheen the bright eddies of the beau- 
tiful river that rolled beside it. Over the gran- 
ite cliffs that margined the stream laurel and 
arbutus and wildgholly clustered in wild luxuri- 
ance, backed higher up again by tall pine-trees, 
whose leafy summits stood out against the sky ; 
and lastly, deep within a waving meadow, stood 
an old ruined abbey, whose traceried window 
was now softly touched by the moonlight. All 
was still and silent, except the rush of the rapid 
river, as I sat down upon a stone bench to enjoy 
the scene and luxuriate in its tranquil serenity. 
I had not believed Ireland contained such a spot, 
for there was all the trim neatness and careful 
propriety of an English village, with that luxuri- 
ance of verdure and wild beauty so eminently 
Irish. How was it that I had never heard of it 
before? Were others aware of it, or was the 
discovery strictly my own? Or can it possibly 
be that all this picturesque loveliness is but the 
effect of a mellow moon? While I thus ques- 
tioned myself I heard the sound of a quick foot- 
step rapidly approaching, and soon afterward the 
pleasant tone of a rich voice humming an opera 
air. I arose, and saw a tall, athletic-looking 
figure, with rod and fishing-basket, approaching 
me. 

‘¢ May I ask you, Sir,” said I, addressing him, 
‘¢if this village contains an inn ?” 

‘* There is, or rather there was, a sort of inn 
here,” said he, removing his cigar as he spoke ; 
‘but the place is so little visited that I fancy 


_ the landlord found it would not answer, and so 


it is closed at this moment.” 


wav? 


‘*But do visitors—tourists—never pass this 


Yes; and a few salmon-fishers—like myself 


| —come occasionally in the season; but then 


we dispose ourselves in little lodgings here and 
there, some of us with the farmers, one or two 
of us with the priest.” 

‘* Father Dyke, broke I in ?” 

‘““Yes; you know him, perhaps 

“*T have heard of him, and met him, indeed,” 
added I, after a pause. ‘ Where may his house 
be 7?” 

‘‘The prettiest spot in the whole glen. If 
you'd like to see it in this picturesque moon- 
light come along with me.” 

I accepted the invitation at once, and we 
walked on together. ‘The easy, half-careless 
tone of the stranger, the loose, lounging stride 
of his walk, and a certain something in his mel- 
low voice seemed to indicate one of those na- 
tures which, so to say, take the world well— 

tempcraments that reveal themselves almost im- 
mediately. He talked away about fishing as 
he went, and appeared to take a deep interest 
in the sport, not heeding much the ignorance I 
betrayed on the subject, nor my ignoble confes- 
sion that I had never adventured upon any thing 
higher than a worm and a quill. 

I’m sure,” said he, laughingly, Dvke 
never encouraged you in such sporting tackle, 
glorious fiv-fisher as he is.” 

‘You forget, perhaps,” replied I, “that I 
scarcely have any acquaintance with him. We 
met once only, at a dinner party.” 

‘* He’s a pleasant fellow,” resumed he; “ devil- 
ish wide awake, one must say—up to most things 
in this same world of ours.” 

‘* That much my own brief experience of him 
can confirm,” said I, dryly, for the remark rather 
jarred upon my feelings. 

‘* Yes,” said he, as though following out his 
own train of thought. ‘*Old Tom is not a bird 
to be snared with coarse lines. The man must 
be an early riser that catches him napping.” 

I can not describe how all this irritated me. 
It sounded like so much direct sarcasm upon 
my weakness and want of acuteness. 

“There's the ‘Rosary ;’ that’s his cottage,” 
said he, taking my arm, while he pointed up- 
ward to a little jutting promontory of rock over 
the river, surmounted by a little thatched cot- 
tage almost embowered in roses and honey- 
suckles. So completely did it occupy the nar- 
row limits of ground that the windows projected 
actually over the stream, and the creeping plants 
that twined through the little balconies hung in 
tangled masses over the water. ‘* Search where 
you will, through the Scottish and Cumberland 
scenery, I defy you to match that,” said my 
companion, ‘‘not to say that you can hook a 
four-pound fish from that little balcony on any 
summer evening while you smoke your cigar.” 

‘It is a lovely spot, indeed,” said I, inhaling 
with ecstasy the delicious perfume which, in the 
calm night air, seemed to linger in the atmos- 
phere. 

‘He tells me,” continued my companion, 
“and I take his word for it—for I am no florist 
—that there are seventy varieties of the rose on 
and around that cottage. I can answer for it, 
that you can’t open a window without a great 
mass of flowers coming in showers over you. I 
told him, frankly, that if I were his tenant for 
longer than the fishing-season I'd clear half of 
them away.” 

“You live there, then?” asked I, timidly. 

‘*Yes; I rent the cottage, all but two rooms, 
which he wished to keep for himself, but which 
he now writes me word may be let, for this 
month and the next, if a tenant offer. Would 
you like them ?” asked he, abruptly. 

“ Of all things—that is—I think so—I should 
like to see them 
first!’ muttered I, 
half startled by the 
suddenness of the 
question. 

‘* Nothing easier,” 
said he, opening a 
little wicket as he 
spoke, and  begin- 
ning to ascend a 
flight of narrow ste 
cut in the solid rock. 
“This is a path of 
my designing,” con- 
tinued he, “ the reg- 
ular approach is on 
the other side; but 
this saves fully half 
a mile of road, 
though it be a littie 
steep.” 

As I followed him 
up the ascent I pro- 
posed to myself a 
variety of questions, 
such as, where and 
how I was to pro- 
cure accommodation 
for the night, and in 
what manner to ob- 
tain something to 
eat, of which I stood 
much in need? and 
I had gained a little 
flower-garden at the 
rear of the cottage 
before I could re- 
solve any of these 
difficult points. 

“Here we aré!”’ 
said he, drawing a 
long breath. ‘‘ You 
can't see much of 
the view at this 
hour; but to-mor- 
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row, when you stand on this spot, and look 
down that reach of the river, with Mont Alto 
in the back-ground, you'll tell me if you know 
any thing finer!’’ 

“Is that Edward ?” cried a soft voice; and at 
the same instant a young girl camc hastily out 
of the cottage, and throwing her zx. :s around 
my companion, exclaimed, ‘*How have 
alarmed me! What could possibly have kept 
you out s0 late ?” 

A broad-shouldered fish, a fellow weighin« 
twelve pounds at the very least, and who, after 
nigh three hours’ playing, got among the rock- 
and smashed my tackle.” 

* And you lost him ?”’ 

“That did I, and some twenty yards of gut, 
and the top splice of my best rod, and my tem- 
per besides. But I’m forgetting: Mary, here 
is a gentleman who will, I hope, not refuse to 
join us at supper.—My sister.” 

By the manner of presentation it was clear 
that he expected to hear my name, and so I 
interposed, “‘ Mr. Potts— Algernon Sydney 
Potts.” 

The young lady courtesied slightly, muttered 
something like a repetition of the invitation, 
and led the way into the cottage. — 

My astonishment was great at the ‘ interior” 
now before me, for though all the arrangements 
bespoke habits of comfort and even luxury, there 
was a studious observance of cottage style in 
every thing, the book-shelves, the tables, the 
very piano-forte, being all made of white un- 
varnished wood ; and I now perceived that the 
young lady herself, with a charming coquetry, 
had assumed something of the- costume of the 
Oberland, and wore her bodice laced in front 
and covered with silver embroidery both taste- 
ful and becoming. 

‘*My name is Crofton,” said my host, as he 
disengaged himself of his basket and tackle; 
‘*we are almost as much strangers here as 
yourself. I came here for the fishing, and 
mean to take myself off when it’s over.” 

‘I hope not, Edward,” broke in the girl, who 
was now, with the assistance of a servant wo- 
man, preparing the table for supper; ‘‘I hope 
you'll stay till we see the autumn tints on those 
trees.” 

‘* My sister is just as great an enthusiast about 
sketching as I am for salmon-fishing,” said he, 
laughingly; ‘‘and for my own part, I like 
scenery and landscape very well, bat think 
them marvelously heightened by somethitg 
like sport. Are you an angler?” 


‘*No,” said I; ** I know nothing of the gen- 


tle craft.” 

“Fond of shooting, perhaps? 
think the two sports incompatible.” 

‘*T am as inexpert with the gun as the rod,” 
said I, diffidently. 

I perceived that the sister gave a sly look 
under her long eyelashes toward me, bat what 
its meaning I could not well discover. Was 
it depreciation of a man who avowed himself 
unacquainted with the sports of the field, or 
was it a quiet recognition of claims more worthy 
of regard? At ail events, I perceived that she 
had very soft, gentle-looking gray eves, a very 
fair skin, and a profusion of beautiful brown 
hair. I had not thought her pretty at first. I 
now saw that she was extremely pretty, and her 
figure, though slightly given to fullness, the per- 
fection of grace. 

Hungry, almost famished as I was, with a 
fast of twelve hours, I felt no impatience so 
long as she moved about in preparation for the 
meal. How she disposed the little table equi- 
page, the careful solicitude with which she ar- 
ranged the fruit and the flowers—not always 
satisfied with her first dispositions, bat chang- 
ing them for something different—all interested 


Some mene 


me vastly, and when at last we were summoned - 


to table, I actually felt sorry and disappointed, 
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Was it really so delicions, was the cookery 
so exquisite? T own frankly that Tam not a 
trust-worthy witness; but if-my oath could be 
taken, I am willing to swear that I believe there 
never were such salmon-steaks, such a pigeon- 
pie, and such a damson-tart served to mortals 
as these. My enthusiasm. I suspect, must have 
betrave® itself in some outward manifestation, 
for I remember Crofton laughingly having re- 
marked, 

‘You will turn my sister's head, Mr. Potts, 
by such flatteries; all the more, since her couk- 
ery is self-taught.” 

* Don't believe him, Mr. Potts; I have stud- 
ied all the great masters of the art, and vou 
shall have an omelet to-morrow for breaktast 
Brillat Savarin himself would not despise.” 

I blushed at the offer of a. hospitality so 
neatly and delicately insinuated, and had really 
no words to acknowledge it, nor was my con- 
fu-ion unfavorably judged by my hosts. Crof- 
ton marked it quickly, and said, 

“Yes, Mr. Potts, and U'Il teach vou to hook 
a trout afterward. Meanwhile, let us have a 
lass of Sauterne together; we drink it out of 
green glasses to cheat ourselves into the fancy 
that it’s Rhenish.” 

‘“¢ Am Rhein, am Rheif. da wachsen unsere 
Reben,’”’ said J, quoting the students’ song.* 

**Qh, have you been in Germany ?” cried she, 
eagerly. 

“Alas! no," said I. “I have never travel- 
ed.” I thought she looked disappointed as I 
said this. 
but her brother broke in with, 

“We are regular vagabonds, Mr. Potts. My 
sister and myself have hada restless paroxyvem 
fur the last three vears of life, and what with 
seeking cold spots tor the summer and hot cli- 


‘mates for winter, we are scarcely ever off the 
road. 


‘Like the gentleman, I suppose, who ate 
oysters for appetite, but carried his system so 
far as to induce indigestion.” My joke failed: 
nobody laughed, and [ was overwhelmed with 
confusion, which I was fain to bury in my 
strawberries and cream. 

* Let. us have a litth music, Mary,” said 
Crofton. you play, or sing, Mr..Potts 

** Neither. I do nothing,” cried I, in de- 
spair.. ** As Sydney Smith says, ‘ I know some- 
thins about the Romans, but, for anv gift or 
grace which could adorn society, or mike time 
pass more pleasantly, I am an utter bankrnys.” 

The voung girl had, while I was speaking, 
taken her place at the piano-forte, and was half 
listlessly suffering her hands to fall in cords 
over the instrument. 

*Come out upon this terrace here,” cried 
Crofton to me, **and we'll have our cigar! 
What I call a regular luxury after a hard dav 
is to lounge out here in the cool night air, and 
enjoy one’s weed while listening to Spohr or 
Beethoven.” 

It was really delightful. The bright stars 
were all refiected in the calm river duwn below, 
and a thousand odors thoated soitly on the air 
as we sat there. 

Are there not in every man’s experience 
short periods in which he seemed to have lived 
longer than during whole years of life? They 
tell us there are certain conditions of the atmos- 
phere, inappreciable as to the qualities, which 
seem to ripen wines, imparting to young fresh 
vintages all the mellow richness of age, all the 
depth of flavor, all the velvety softness of time. 
May there not possibly be influences which sim- 
ilarly affect our natures? May there not be 
seasons in which changes as great as these are 
wrought within us? I tirmly believe it, and as 
firmly that such a period was that in which I 
sat on the balcony over the Nore, listening to 
Mary Crofton as she sang, but just as often lost 
to every sound, and deep in a heaven of blend- 
ed enjoyments, of which no one ingredient was 
in the ascendant. Starry sky, rippling river, 
murmuring night winds, perfumed air, floating 
music, all mingling, as do the odors of an in- 
cense, and like an incense filling the brain with 
a delicious intoxication. 

Hour after hour must have passed with me in 
this half-conscious ecstasy, for Crofton at last 
said, 

“There, where you see that pinkish tint 
through the gray, that’s the sign of breaking 
day, and the signal for bedtime. Shall I show 
you your room ?” 

*“* How I wish this could last for ever!” cried 
I, rapturously ; and then, half ashamed of my 
mt I stammered out a good-night, and re- 


HOW IT FEELS TO BE HANGED. 


You will remember that I have long been a stu- 
dent of mesmerism, and no mean adept in its prac- 
tice. You recollect the success with which I in- 
duced coma, even in the cases of the most obsti- 
nate unbelievers, and vou must bave been struck 
with several extraordinary cases of clairvoyance 
which I succeeded in producing. Above all, you 
must have remarked the mastery I obtained over 
the wills of one or two of the more susceptible of 
our friends, and how I seemed, as it were, to in- 
fuse my mind into theirs ; so that they acted, felt, 
spoke, precisely as I did, without any external in- 
dications by me of my wishes or feelings; but 
there was, if possible, a more extraordinary facul- 
ty which I occasionally possessed. I had, at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, and generally in spring, 
the power of drawing the niinds of others into my 
own ; 80 that I thought, felt, and acted precisely 


= as they did, with this important difference, that I 


->sintained intact my own consciousness, and my 

_~“ssent on precisely as if it had not been in 
“sagort with another. I became on these 


“ngs in one. 


Indeed, [ already wished it unsaid, 


I was a member of the last Vigilance Commit. 
tee in San Francisco. There was one man who in- 
curred our sentence of death, regarding whose fate 
none of us felt any pity, for of his guilt there was 
no doubt. He had murdered an old man and his 
daughter for the sake of some gold-dust they had 
gathered: With respect to this villain, we of the 
Visilance Commi:tee showed even more than or- 
dinary promptitude, le was condemned the very 
dav he committed the crime, and his execution was 
fixed for the day after. 

An immense crowd had gathered to see the exe- 
eution, some of them not indisposed to attempt a 
rescue. But the Visilance Committees and their 
adherents, determined and armed, kept a clear 
space round the scatiold. At its foot stood the 
criminal, a clerzyman of uncertain persuasion and 
dubious character, whe had turned up in the «di.s- 
gings, aman who had volunteered to perform the 
last ceremony, and who allezed some degree of 
professional experience acquired in Poglant, and, 
lastly, three of the Vigilance Committee, of whom 
| Was one. 

I hal previously attempted to make some in- 
pression on the murderer's conscience, but it was 
fenced in by such a net-work of sophistry, and 
overlaid by such a coating of sensuality and crime, 
that had altogether failed. Asa hast attempt, 1 
took his hand an spoke to him with that earne-t- 
ness becoming the list appeal he was to hear on 
earth.  Inveluntarily my power of mesmerisim 
came into [feit Phad obtained an inthience 
over him. [*intensitie! the intluence. The min 
was iorbidly susceptible; and to my horror I 
found, before [could realize what Thad done, 
[was in full mesmerie reypport with him, His 
mind, whieh at first TP selotely controled, 
hel passed into mine, and that ever-mysterious 
dualexi-tence of which T spoke at the beginning 
of this letter was fullv induced. Now it is one of 
the characteristics of this rare species of cliirvey- 
ance that neither the operator nor the subjeet can 
for seme time emduncipate himself from its intla- 
ence. Any other phase is quite within the power 
of the messuerizer, theugh not of the mesmerized. 
But in this, the most perfect capp ft. the power of 
the opersfor to emanc pate himself is not se ecm. 
plete, The inthienee or poss ssion wears off in 
time, but notwithstanding (he most strenuous and 
even painful exertions of the will. | have never 
ben able thorou_hly to disconnect mv conscious. 
ness from that ot the other party in a shorter spuce 
of time than an hour, 

Here, then, I was unex; ectedly, and as it were 
fatally. em capport with a man who was in a few 
instants to be hanged Jered at the thought. 
and would willinyiv have escaped, but Twas in the 
meshes of my own net, and T knew well that any 
premature efforts woull only tighten its folds, 
theretore sulmitted to my fate, which was simply 
this, that so far as thought, emotion, and suftering 
went, | was going to be executed as a felon. | 
could not help it. | nerved mvself to endure the 
pli sical pain, persuading myself that, after all, it 
would not Le so very terrible; and [ tried to get 
up a feeling of scientitie curiosity in What was go- 
ing to happen. “ Tlere,” said 1, an opportu- 
nity no man ever had before, and which no man 
probably will ever have again. It is given to me 
to unravel the mystery of death, to ascertain pre- 
cisely an! accurately the pain of dissolution, and 
to realize the mental state which immediately pre- 
cedes the tinal loss of consciousness, if indeed (and 
I trembled at the thought) there be any lo-s of 
consciousness.’’ all events, I determined to 
keep my spectator self in the most rigorous state 
of attention, and I sat down on a bench close dt 
hand, and took out my watch and my pocket-lbook 
and pencil, ready to note down accurately the mur- 
derer’s sensations, experienced by myself. 

I felt immediat-ly pervade my foreign self a 
feeling of stoical apathy. “ It is my fate,” thought 
the murderer; ‘I can not escape. Let me not 
gratify these fools by any sign of fear. I hate 
them all. But my account with the world will 
soon be closed. A struggle, and I will be anni- 
hilated.” Thus muttering to himself, I felt the 
murderer's hands tied tightly behind his back by 
the hangman. An intense feeling of hatred of the 
human race and disgust at himself shot through 
his mind, 

He has reached the scaffold. I felt the rope ad- 
justed round his neck. A moment of hesitation 
intervened. ‘* I am to do the last and fatal thing 
on earth,’’ said he, as he still clutched the handker- 
chief. ** Well, why prolong the suspense? ‘There 
it goes!” 

the hangman pushed the murderer off the plank 
which served'as a scaffuld; no covering was over 
his face. 

A sensation of overwhelming waters, billow aft- 
er billow rolling over my head and striking me on 
the chest, forcing me backward from my vain at- 
termpts to surge up against it; the noise as of un- 
ceasing thunder; shrieks of tortured demons, and 
the blackness of darkness. 

inst Minvtre.—Suddenly I am conscious; I 
feel the rope round my neck; I vehemently try to 
release my hands to loosen it. Oh, if I could but 
get free my hands, I might vet be saved! I strike 
with my feet; I swing myself back. Oh, heaven 
and earth, could my feet but reach the scaffold I 
might yet be saved—there might be pity in that 
gaping crowd! I recollect or imagine some old 
story, which said that a man, if he once gets back 
to the scaffold, can’t be pushed from it again. In 
my frenzy I think I see the act of Parliament with 
the Queen’s signature. Yes, yes, the murderer 
faintly gurgles, I am yet saved ! 

; In vain! in vain! my efforts are hopeless; I sub- 
side in despair. But woe is me! this seems to 
have taken hours. I am choking; my lungs la- 
bor like a mighty engine, and my heart beats as 
if it would burst through my breast: but I am not 
yet dying. And yet I have read that the strug- 
gles of the hanging man do not last three minutes, 
and I have seen many an execution where the man 
died instantaneously ; but I, I have been hours in 


agony. 


The felon looked with his eves nearly protrud- 
ing from their sockets on the crowd. ‘There was 
no weariness with them, no movement of pity, 
which surely there would have been even for him, 
suffering such protracte! agony. Has his azony, 
then, really lasted so lons as be thinks? Alas, he 
is the only one to think about it, and, oh misery! 
time is annihilated. Time is relative, and the 
acute mind of the murderer at once recognize! 
that what we feel as time is merely the succession 
of our ideas, and that, it these are quickened, time 
loses its meaning. for instance, a certain 
ber of ideas, whi howhen in life, said he to him- 
selt (and the murderer reasoned as if he were dead), 
seemed to oecupy a minute of time, were acecler- 
ated so as to occupy only a second or a fraction of 
a second, then a minute of human time may repre- 
sent an hour, a week, a ver, 

but having arrived at this conclusion, his mind 
for atime lost coherence; suddenly he amd T saw 
a cottage by the side of a broek, and the murderer 
felt himself a vouns boy, sittinse on the banks of 
the brook, sorrowful and erving he hnew not why, 
but from some unutterable misery. And now there 
came out of the honevesuckled door a ‘beautiful 
sirl, Ile saw her as he recollected her, his tirst 
beloved, im the davs of his innocence, the same 
bricht blue eve, and gelden hair, and bounding 
iiure. She came upto him. 1 felt her soft arm 
put tenderly round his neck, and she kissed the 
teir- from his wretched face. Dearest Georze,”’ 
she whispered, ** why are vou crving Look at 
veur own Marv.” And in my murderer's heart, 
recencrated back to its vouth, Pfelt a theting sen- 
; When out from an 
angle of the house sprang a furious mastil: with 
the bound he wrenehed the child frou his neck, 
>the 
the murderer—tiiel in vain to save 
her: alias! ali~! he was rooted to the sprot, 
and the dos seized) hiss bw the th ar, and lt, 


as its Jaws tightened upon him, that Twas choi. 


sation of happiness and jew. 


and she rolled, sliriehinw un terrer, int 


big. 

Mixncre —The murderer for a sdeond 
or two Was Insensiile on recovering, be felt hery 
pains shoet throuch his beds. His eves seemed 
on flame, and his temgue, which he load severely 
bitten, protruded fiom his mouth. Again be real- 
ized his pesition, amd again the dismal plantas. 
tnaceria of frenzy supervered: again the honev- 
suckled cottace, but mow the thewers are aw ava if 
an iev winter has taken all ool 


brook as arres’ed, and corrugated tev ridoes 


themselves above its tanks. thes Colles 
thither, Ipping With suel step. that the 
hoar-frost on the grass is net distur edo a ure an 


blue eves: but the sirlis ten Vearsobler mow, 


and she carols with merry vetce a mel oncheoly dit- 


tv of love and suicide, Amd she puts her arms 
round his neck and hisses him: bat somehow her 
kisses burn, and the embrace of ber arm vets tight- 


er round his neck. Net so tight. mv teloved.” 


he seems to save me breathe.” And as the 
pressure continues, he trices to 
Lut, soft to th: toteh at trst, they gradually be. 
come rigid as iron, Tis breathing tecomes 


eult; he looks up fer pity in her face. Tt haa 
it is Marv still, tut met the bricht and 
big betraved, t 


changed 
lorious Marvy whose 
the Marv Whom, ten vears after his « 
had met ina haunt of thieves in Lon ton. 
hopeless, revenceful: and the boon “uraspoof her 
arm tichtened, and she looked with the hatred of a 
demon into his darkening eves, and suddenly the 
phantasm vanished, and he saw lookin up the un- 
pity ing faces of the crowd, and the hag’s arms were 
changed into the fatal rope. 

First Hater or tak Tiare Miscrn.—Grad- 
ually again mania supervened. Tle was at his 
mother’s death-bed. Ile heard anew her last and 
solemn exhortations, and he looked again at the 
stern face of his father. Ah! now he felt what 
had been that mother’s love; now he could see, 
with spiritual intuition, the despair which tore his 
father’s heart; and he threw himself | efore them, 
and promised that, if they would but forsive him, 
he would give up his evil ways. And he thought 
that his mother tried to speak his pardan, but she 
was choking in the agony of death, and the blessed 
words could not find an utterance. But he threw 
himself on his knees at her Led, and tri din vain 
toweep. It was too late: one violent spasmodic 
effort, and then all was still, and the father and 
son were alone. And then memory conjured up 
the final quarrel with his father, which had driven 
him to despair. le lived over again that mi-era- 
ble nizht when first he was houseless. Slowly and 
painfully there passed before his mind's eye the 
criminal and disastrous actions of his life, repro- 
duced in all their detail—and then utter uncon- 
sciousness. 

Secoxp or tHe Tuirp Minrte.—The 
murderer thought he heard a voice saving to him, 
‘* Solve me immediately the origin of evil. Tell 
me the destiny of man, its reasons, and its uses, 
Separate to me the free from the fatal. Tell me 
what is human, what divine justice.”” And he 
thought over these prollems, which he had former- 
ly meditated on in vain; but his reasons alwavs 
ran into acircle; he was ever coming back to the 
point from which he started, and the different 
problems mixed themselves up together. 
his will, the train of thought he had been pursuing 
on one subject glanced into another to which it had 
no relation. But somehow it appeared to him that 
they all merged in the idea of Eternity, and that 
idea conjured up the Egyptian symbol of the ser- 
pent biting its tail, and this set agoing a new train 
of phantasms. The arguments he had been using 
suddenly became folds of serpents, joined them- 
selves together, and grew, each problem, into a 
separate serpent, all of which turned hissing upon 
him, and wound themselves round his body. 
Tighter and tighter grew their folds, which multi- 
plied to infinity, until atGlast the pressure seemed 
to force out his life, and he again became uncon- 
scious. 

First QUARTER OF THE FourtH Mincte.—The 


lesertion, he 


Against . 


murderer awoke with a start. For a moment—to 
him and to me an hour—he realized his real posi- 
tion and strugyled; and then strong madness, and 
there appeared before him in solemn array all his 
victims; his mother, with no pity in her face: his 
father, as he was when last they parted; Mary, 
net the child or the beautiful woman, but Marv 
the lost and the hopel. ss; the hoy he had killed 
in Lomdon in an acess of passion; the ruined 
merchant, accompanied by his beggared family ; 
and many others; but conspicuously the old van 
and his daughter; and seated on an elevated plat- 
form was a jJudze—the classical 
And,, behold, one after the other gave testimony 
against him, and he had no defense; and as they 


ne by one delivered their testimony, their sins 


were put to his account, and he was frequently 
tortured to supply broken links of evidence. At 
last, after the trial had endured for months— it 
minht be for vears—there remained only the old 
man and his daughter, and Mary the hay, and 
Khadamanthus; and Mary put her iron 
round his neck, while severe and unpitying Ria- 
damanthus looked down upon them, 

‘The murderer was dead, 

One morning IT awoke. My existence was 
changed. Lecame back to time. I feund myself 
lving on a bed, and some friends were bathing my 
temples. Thad fainted, they said, at the sight of 
the execution, and it had been some time tv fore 
they had succeeded in bringing me back to c: n- 
sciousness, Oh! had they known what was in- 
volved in that! But I could not speak of nv 
experiences, Fora long time I could speak co- 
herently of nething. believe my companions 
were right in sending me down to San Franei-co, 
and thit the control, to which for some time IT was 
ker long my 
was unequal to any task. Ever, when attempt. 
ed to think of any thing, the century of agony I 
had undergone came Lack to my memory. 


suljected, MAS Hecessary. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE SLAVEL-TRADE, 

A COMVUNTOATION bas teen mace to the British 
tw Mr dreseot, the Acting Secretary of state, 
om the subject ef the Coobe and Slave trade, in anawer 
tecone fren. Lerd John Russell. The latter made a pr p 
sition that a system ofcruming should be established on 
the Cuban coust for the prevention of te landing of na- 
tive Africanus and the serzure of slave wessels in Coban 
Toe this propositien our Government can net 
vive itm cousent, for the reason that it be a ce- 
perture from our establshed policy ¢ f non-interver tion 
wi the affairs of nations Anothes proportion 
was the United States Government should vive its 
consent to the importation of Coolies as apprentices; but 
this is al-o objected to for good and suM®feient rease ns 


vaters, 


THK REPUBLICAN SIATE CONVENTION, 

The Republican State Convention assemtled at Svra- 
ense on 22d, and e'ganized temporarily by the election 
of James C. Smith, of Ontario, to wieside, The list «f 
del gates was then called, and the matter of crecerntials 
se'tied sati factorily, when the Piesident a) Pointed a 
Conmittee to select permanent officers, and the Conven- 
thon took arecesa. On reassembling, the Committee re- 
ported in favor of James M. Cook for permanent Presi- 
dent, with the usual mumber of Viee-Presid)ents and 
Secretaries. A Committee oo Reselutions was then ap- 
pointed, after whieh the Convention proceeded to the 
nomination of candidates for State officers, with the fol- 
lowing result: 

CAMPBELL, of Monroe. 
Canal Conomismoner ...5. Parnes of Chenanpo. 
State f'rison Inapectus JAMES ates. of Jb rson. 


After the selection of the State ticket, the Electoral tick- 
etwas arranced and the State Committee was appointed, 


A PROTEST FEOM SOUTH CAROLINA AGAINST 
DISUNION, 


A letter from Colonel B. F. Perry, of South Carolina, 
has been published in the Charleston Courter. It isa 
very able and manly protest against the menaces of Di-- 
union in which many prominent Southern peliticians ae 
permitting themselves te indulge. Colonel Perry was a 
member of the South Carolina Legislature last year. and 
is a gentleman of great ability and independence of char- 
acter, 

NEWS FROM THK JAPANFSK. 

The Niagara reached the Cape de Verde Islands on 
the 17th of July, having made the distance in seventeen 
days, The Japanese expressed themselves as much 
pleased with their visit to this country. ‘The Emba-sa- 
dors had caused to be removed from the cabin assigned 
to them almost every article of furniture which had been 
provided expre-sly for them here at great cost, preferring 
to sit on the carpet inthe Oriental style. They manoped 
to while away the time in eating seven or eight times a 
day, smoking, playing chess, and caressing their great 
to-s—which latter operation afforded them evident sel- 
ace and satisfaction. Tommy was as lively and amusing 
as ever, and still addicted himself to the habit of writing 
love-letters to his sweet-hearts. 


ANOTHER PRIZE-FIGHT, 


A prize-fight took place on Tuesday in the neighbor- 
hood of Island Pond between two pugilists named Kelly 
and Kerrigan. ‘They fought twenty-five rounds, when 
Kerrigan, having received a foul blow, was declared the 
victor. Neither party received much punishment. 


A DARING CONSPIRACY FOILED, 


The Richmond (Viaginia) Dispatch says: One of 
the most daring conspiracies by negroes to murder a 
white man that we | ave ever heard of came to ligit in 
Halifax County, about fifteen miles from Danville, on 
Wednesday or Thursday, for the particulars of which 
we are indebted to Conductor Cheatham, of the Rich- 
mond and Danville Railway. 

‘*Mr. Samuel Hairston, a wealthy farmer in Halifax, 
has an overseer on one of his plantations who is a -trict 
disciplinarian, and a man of great firmness, (mn the day 
in question, while the overseer was sitting in his oftice, 
six stout negro fellows employed upon the farm called 
upon him, and after informing him that a party of ne- 
groes in the woods near by was preparing for an insur- 
rection, invited him to go with them and witness the 
plan of operations. Not suspecting that they had any 
design upon him, but being anxious to capture the ring- 
leaders of the rebels, if he should see them, he stepped 
into another room. armed himself with a five-shooter, 
and then started off with = assassins, they not knowing 

Ww ul repared for any emergency. 

en — “Ar the way until getting into the forest 
some ncePwhen they suddenly stopped near a new- 
ly-dug when the spokesman confronted him, and, 
pointing to ge hole, said to him, ‘There, you — son 
of a . ae grave! You have but fifteen minutes 
to make your peace with God omto land in helR’ Quick 
as thought the overseer drew his Colt’s revolver, killed 
four of the ruffians dead at lis feet, and shot the fifth 
one in the abdomen; seeing which the sixth one took to 
his heels through the woods, and the overseer having no 
other weapon, he escaped. 

** The impression prevails that the six negroes had de- 
termined to murder the overseer because of eome de- 
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served punishment one or more of them had received, 
anid iald the above plan'to get him off in the woods to 
effect their ends. His presence of mind in taking his 
pistol, and his coolness in the hour of danger, when ho 
white person was nigh to aid him, doubtless saved him 
fr ma horrid death." 


A SNUG FAMILY. 

We find the following in the New York Daily News: 
“>. S Dickinson of Binghamton, Broome County, is 
represented in the New York Custom-house by Ausburn 
Pird-all, bis son-in-law, who draws from the (seneral 
Government, with salary and seizures, some $20,000 per 
aunum: a brother of Daniel is Deputy Naval Officer, 
& position worth between three and four thousand dollars 
a vear: Auaburn Birdsall's brother has a good berth in 
the place of Entry Cleak, with two or three thousand a 
vear. Ausburn Birdsall’a brother-in-law is a United 
States Weigher, which is worth three or four thousrand 
dollars a vear, and on the first of August a person by the 
nuneof Murray, arecently acquired son-in-law of Daniel 
©. was provided with a profitable position in the New 
York Custom-house. Samuel G. Courtney, another son- 
in-law of Mr. D., it is rumored is to be provided for short- 
lv, as a small consolation for his overwhelming defeat 
when running for the office of District Attorney of Al- 
bhany County. Who says the Dickinson family is not 
well provided for?" 

PERSONAL, 


Mr.) U. Martin, the gentleman who left Boston some 
two weeks ago ina little two-oared wherry, arrived safe- 
ly in this city on Thursday about 5) o'clock, havirg ac- 
complished his extraordinary feat in about eighty hours 
of actual rowing, averaging over five miles perhour. He 
subsisted almost wholly on berries and other fruit, drink- 
ing no water; the last day’« pull, froma place ten miles 
east of Sands Point, was accomplished after a late break- 
fast, a portion of one water-melon only serving for hi- re- 
fe-hment. He took lodgings with Mr. Darling at No. 
S04 Sheriff Street. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
Tur OWN” AT HOME. 

Tue “Pope's Own” are in the greatest distress. A 
larg® party of the Brigade” lan ted at Ilull on the 31-t 
ult., and their condition excited the greatest conmi era- 
tion. They were shoele-s and stockingless, and their 
girments hung about them in rags and tatters. Some 
t@aintain a dogged silence, and others freely expose the 
great deceit pricticed upon them by the agents of His 
Holiness. General Lamoriciére wil) find it hard work to 
make up that **second Brigade.” The next Irishmen 
wii enlist in any Italiamservice will most lkely prefer 
that of Garibaldi. Perhapsthe * Pope's Own’ who have 
been already caught may be compelled to find shelter 
under the banners of the Liberator ere many weeks have 
elapsed, 

FRANCE. 
DEPARTCTE OF THE SYRIAN SQUADRON, 

A telegram dated Marseilles, Thursday, August 9. 
gavs: General Beaufort has left for Svria with 
men. In an order of the day he reminds the soldiers 
that they are going to avenge offended humanity in a 
country where they will find souvenirs of Grodefroy, the 
(riusaders, General Bonaparte, and the first Republic 
He conclided by saying. ‘The wishes of the whole of 
Europe accompany the expedition Three 
left Tonlon with troops for Syria.” 


vessels have 


THE SPEECI.TO THM TROOPS, 
The Emperor, after reviewing the troops destined for 
Syria, addressed them as follows: 

‘*<o_prigus! You leave for Syria. France hails with 
joy an expedition, the sole aim of which is to cause the 
rights of justice and humanity totriumph. You do net 
go to make war against a foreign nation, but to assist 
the Sultan in bringing back to obedience his subjects, 
who are blinded by the fanaticism of the former century. 
In that district you have great reminiscences, Fulfill 
your duty; show yourselves worthy to be the children 
of those who once gloriously carried into that country 
the banner of Christ. You do rmpt leave in great num- 
bers, but your courage and prestige are a supply to the 
deficiency; because, whenever the French flag is seen to 
pass, the nations know that a creat cause precedes it, 
and that great people follow it.” 

The Emperor has given 20°,000 frances in aid of the 
fugitives from Syria. 


ITALY. 
GARIBALDI ABOUT TO DESCEND tron 
CALABRIA,. 


There are no public advices of the whereabouts of 
Garibaldi. Our previous intelligence infornwd us that 
some of his troops had invested or besieged Fort Scylla. 
Since then no accounts have come either confirming or 
denying this statement. We learn, however, that pri- 
vate letters have been received stating that Garibaldi 
had actually landed on the main land, and was en ronte 
for Naples. His letter to Victor Emanuel, and the fact 
that he had been making extensive preparations for 
eperations on the main land, indicates the truth of the 
assertions in these private advices. Naples, of course, 
will suppress all news of this sort, and it is only through 
diplomatic sources that such information can be obtained, 


NAPLES IN A STATE OF SIEGE, 


Naples has been declared in a state of siege. It is re- 
ported that Austria would take sides with the Neapoli- 
tan Government in the event of Garibaldi landing at Na- 
ples, and that the obligations of the treaty of Villafranca 
would be disregarded. Austria has also demanded from 
Piedmont an explanation of the letter of Garibaldi to 
Victor Emanuel. There are also rumors of an Austrian 
manifesto against the treaty of Villafranca making its 
appearance on the Emperor's birth-day. Ciaribaldi is 
said to have visited Naples in person, to confer with the 
revolutionary leaders. 


LETTER FROM VICTOR EMANUEL TO GARIBALDI, 


The following letter has been sent by Victor Emanuel 
to Garibaldi: 

* Degas know that when you started 
for Sicily you did not have my approbation. To-day, 
considering the gravity of existing circumstances, I de- 
cide upon giving you a warning, being aware of the sin- 
cerity of your sentiments for me. 

“In order to put an end to a war between Italiags and 
Italians, I counsel you to renounce the idea of passing 
with your valorous troops to the Neapolitan main land, 
provided that the King ef Naples consents to evacuate 
the whole of the island, and to leave the Sicilians free to 
deliberate upon and to settle their destinies. 

“I would reserve to myself full liberty of action fela- 
tive to Sicily in the event of the King of Naples being 
unable to accept this condition. General, follow my ad- 
vice, and you will see that it is useful to Italy, whose 
power of augmenting her merits you would facilitate by 
showing to Europe that even as she knows how to con- 
quer so does she know how to make a good use of her 
victory.’ 

GARIBALD!'s REPLY. 


Garibaldi does not seem to feel the pressure of this léet- 
ter as very heavy, for he has very coolly replied to the 
King as follows: 

* Sine. —Your Majesty knows the high csteem and the 
devotion which I feel toward your Majesty; but such is 
the present state of things in Italy that, at the present 
moment, I can not obey your Majesty's injunctions, much 
as I should like it. I am called for and urged on by the 
people of Naples. I have tried in vain, with what influ- 
ence I had, to restrain them, feeling. as I do, that a more 
favorable moinent would be desirable. But if I should 
now hesitate I should endanger the cause of Italy, and 
not fulfill my duty as an Italian. May your Majesty, 
therefore, permit me this time not to che. Ae eon as 
J shall have done wit! the task imposed upon me by the 


wishes of the people who groan under the tyranny of 

the Neapolitan Bourbon, I rhall lay down my sword at 

your Majesty's feet. and shall obey your Majesty for the 

remainder of my lifetime. GARIBALDI." 
The letter is dated Melazzo, the 27th of July. 


INVASION OF THLE PAPAL STATES, 

A letter from Rome states that on the lst inst. a body 
of 15” Viedmontese volunteers landed at San Stefano, 
on the Papal territory. They intended to march on Cor- 
neto. General Guyon immediately sent orders to the 
commander of the battalion of Chasseur« stationed at 
Civita Vecchia to detach a part of his force for the pro- 
tection of the threatened town. The French varrison of 
Rome (General Guyon having left on the 6th) is com- 
tmanded temporarily by General Noue. 


THE “POPE'S OWN” IN TROUBLE AGAIN. 


A communication from Rome, of the 4th inst., says: 

** St. Patrick's battalion has again been troublesome at 
Spoleto, an! dark hints have been thrown out that the 
battalion will be broken up, and the soldiers dispersed 
through other foreign regiments in consequence. I 
should hardly think this can ever be the case without 
the consent of the soldiers themselves, as it is expressly 
specified in their printed engagements that they are no 
longer to be considered as obliged to serve if foreign sol- 
diers or officers are introduced into the corps, or if it ever 
ceases to be an essentially Irish regiment. The row at 
Spoleto took place a few days ago, and appears to have 
commenced among the Irish themselves. Their com- 
manding officer, Major O'Reilly, wished to quiet the af- 
fair himself, and would no doubt have succeeded in do- 
ing so, but Colonel Pimodanya French officer, who com- 
mands the whole troops in garrison at Spoleto, insisted 
on sending a force of gene d'armes to establish order. A 
desperate conflict ensued, in which many hard blows 
were exchanged. ‘Ihe most serious injury inflicted ap- 
pears to have been from the sabre of a gendarme, which 
cut down an unfortunate l’addy entirely. General de 
Lamoriciére has, I understand, declined receiving Major 
0 Reilly's report on the affair, the official relation of which 
ia to come from Colonel Pimeodan." 


A TOUCHING TALE, 

The Times correspondent writes: ** When Garibaldi 
arrived at Barcelona, he first directed his steps to the 
ambulance, to visit the wounded of Medici's two ekirm- 
ishes, who numbered, perhaps, fifty persons. He stopped 
with surprise betore the bed of a beardlvss boy, whom he 
recognized at once as Quinto. Garibaldi interrogated 
him as to how he got there, wounded, after having been 
sent off to Genoa, The boy, more embarrassed than the 
first time, made his confession. He had scampered 
across the fields, had gained the high road to Messina, 
and followed on till he caught up with the army of Me- 
dici. When Medici sent forward his reconnoitring par- 
ty toward Melazzo, and became engaged with the en- 
emy, Quinto watched his chance till one of the men 
fell; he then eeized the fallen man’s gun and accoutre- 
ments, aud bounded forward into the thickest of the 
fig hit. 

*** And that's the way, you little rascal,” said Garibal- 
di, smiling, *that you have got yourself maimed. Where 
is your wound At this question Quinto lost counte- 
nance, but replied, *In the back, General.” *Oh! oh 
said Garibaldi, with a smile of pity. * You see now, 
coglione, that war is no child's play. I hope the wound 
is’ vos only a spent bell.” 


is net dange 

‘Garibaldi walked away with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders. Inthe back’ The poor boy understood the insin- 
nation only teo well, but ¢ uld not find at the moment a 
word with which to justify hinrs if But w) en the Gen- 


eral was gone Le relied on his bed of straw, shedding 
tears of rage and humiliation. 

* The General had not seen the young volunteer for 
the last time. The incidents which accompanied the 
battle of Melazzo are known. At the most critical mo- 
ment, when the Dictator wae engaged in a hand-to-hand 
fight in his own defense, he saw suddenly reappear at his 
side the young volunteer he had left the evening before 
at the ambulance. What! that ganin again!’ ex- 
claimed Garibalii. But at the same moment the poor 
boy made an effort to show his bleeding breast, and ut- 
tering a cry worthy of a hero of antiquity, ‘ This time, 
General, it is the good side!" he fell dead at Garibaldi's 
feet." 

SYRIA. 
THE LATEST FROM DAMASCTS, 

The latest dates from Damascus report all quiet there, 
but murders were still committed in the surrounding 
country. Thirty thousand Christian women were sold 
at twenty-five piastres each, and were detaine! in ha- 


rems. 
The Imperial firmian to the people of Syria, accom- 


panied by the proclamation of Fuad Pacha, Minister for | 


Foreign Affairs at Constantinople, mention of which has 
been made in our foreign advices, has been published. 
It is stated that the multitude who listened to its reading 
at Beyrout received it, contrary to the usual custom, in 
perfect silence. 

It is stated now, in contradiction to previous reports, 
that the English intend to land fifteen hundred men in 
Syria; but whether this force is to act in concert with 
the French, or merely to protect British subjects, the tel- 
egram does not say. 

PROMPT ACTION OF FUAD PACHA. 

The prompt action of Fuad Pacha appears to be re- 
storing confidence among the Christians of Syria. The 
Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs transmits to the 
‘Turkish Embassador in London the following telegram 
from Fuad laches, dated Damascus, August 4: 

* Yesterday I arrested 550 of those who took part in 
the maseacres. To-day the number of arrests exceeds 
400. By the day after to-morrow, at latest, the per-ons 
of rank who are gravely compromised will be under ar- 
rest. The guilty persons condemned by the Council 
Extraordinary, which I have already appointed, will be 
executed immediately. A great part of the property, 
furniture, and articles of value that had been hidden 
away has been seized. The respectable inhabitants have 


given us moral support by their calmness, The evil- | 


doers are struck with terror. The greatest tranquillity 
has prevailed in the town during these arrests, which 
have been effected without striking a blow. The Impe- 
rial troops ha¥e given a fresh proof of zeal and patriot- 
ism." 


THE REIGN OF TERROR, 


A letter from Beyrout, dated 2ist July, says: “I wrote 
on the 19th inst. Since then we have had news from 
Damascus down to yesterday morning. The reign of 
terror continues. A Christian has only to show his head 
in order to be cut down by the mob. During the five 
days’ wassacre about a tliousand Christian families have 
found refuge in the Serai, or large government house. 
Of these nearly the whole of the women had been vio- 
lated by the Turkish soldiers, under the very eye of the 
Pacha. The whole Christian quarter is burned down, 
hardly a house remaining. and fifteen thousand souls are 
now houseless, The Christian merchants had lost their 
all—money, bonds, books, and valuables; and many of 
those who a week ago could count their fortunes by tens 
of thousands sterling are now beggars. 

‘**In Beyrout Fuad Pacha has done nothing as yet be- 
yond putting three or four inferior military officers under 
arrest, It appears that he has the fullest powers, even 
of life and death. If he uses them to proper effect, and 
is prompt in striking those that are guilty, he will make 
a name for himself of European fame. But I fear great- 
ly, not for the man, but for the great obstacles he will 

nd thrown in his way. 

** The Moslems will be furious if a hair of one of their 
co-religionists is touched ; and unless ample punishment 
is inflicted on several pachas and other high officials in 
Syria, and this in the province where they have offended, 
ee anger of the Christian Powers will not be satis- 

e 


NO AMERICANS IN DAMASCUS. 

A letter from a missionary says: *‘ There were no 
American citizens in Damascus at the time of the mas- 
sacre. Mr. Crawford and family are living in the village 
of Yebrood, some ten hours’ distance from the city, and 
eccupied a house jointly with a Moslem Sheik. This 


| but clean-cut and prominent. 


fact in itself will secure his protection. Singular as it 
may seem a Moslem wil! lose his own life sooner than al- 
low the guest in his house to be molested. Thousands 
of Christians were saved in this way in Damascus—and 
it is currently reported that several Moslems lost their 
lives in defending the Christians who had taken refuge 
in their houses, Forty Moslem houses were burned dur- 
ing the insurrection, whether by accident or in revenge 
for private wrongs is not known. 
HORRIBLE STORIES OF THE WOMEN. 

‘*Hiorrible stories are afloat about the thousands of 
Christian women of Damascus. Our blood almost con- 
geals at the thought of such a fate. I knew many of 
them; they were fair and beautiful, and many of them 
gentle and to someecxtentcultivated. Hundreds of these 
were doubtless buried beneath the ruins of their burnin 
houses; but we are told that thousands were carried off 
into the interior by the Koords and Arabs of the desert, 
to be destroyed at their leisure. Horror of horrors! 
We learn that many of them have turned Moslems to 
save their lives. Several hundred of such renegades 
have been reported, and doubtless there are many more 
not yet heard from. A letter from the Greek refugees 
from Hasbeiya, who had taken refuge in Damascus from 
the Druses, coolly relates the fact of their change of re- 
ligion." 


MEXICO. 


PROSPECT OF WAR BETWEEN SPAIN AND 
MEXICO, 

The Spanish Naval Commander has peremptorily de- 
manded from the Juarez Government the rendition ofa 
bark which belonged to Marin‘s filibu«tering expedition, 
and which was captured and taken to Verat ruz. Twen- 
ty-four hours were granted to consider the Spanish de- 
mands, and in the event of a refusal a bon: bardment was 
threatened. Though the Government of Juarez refused 
to deliver up the bark or to salute the Spanish flag, a 
bombardment was not attempted. The most effectual 
mea-ures were taken to resist the threatened violence. 
It is intimated that this is the basis of an attempt at fu- 
tire interference on the part of Spain between tie Gov- 
ernment of Juarez and the Miranion faction. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 
WALKER IN HONDURAS, 


A telegram from New Orleans announces the arrival at 
that port of a vessel from Ruatan, which was off Truxillo 
during the capture of the place by the filibuster Walker, 
In the assault twelve Spaniards were killed and eighteen 
wounded, and three of Walker's party were slightly 
injured. The place was still in possession of Walker, 
who is said to have issued a proclamation declaring in 
favor of Cabanas. This would seem to indicate that his 
intention was to remain in Honduras, instead of proceed- 
ing across the country to Nicaragua. 


THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
PROGKESS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


The Prince arrived at Quebec on Saturday afternoon, 
and wus received with the gr atest enthusiasm, notwith- 
standing that the weather was unfavorable. A large 
concourse of people and seldiers escorted him to the res- 
idence of the Governor-General. In the evening the 
city was illuminated, in the rain. On Sunday the Prince 
attended divine service at the Cathedral, where he heard 
a sermon from Rev. Mr. Houseman; the audience was 
large, but orderly. At the close of the services he jump- 
ed into the Governor's carriage and drove off. On Mon- 
day it rained hard; but, notwithstanding the weather, 
the Prinée and his party visited the Chaudiere Falls, 
and had a private picnic there. On subsequent days the 
Prince, having lett tie Governor's residence for th: 
apartments prepared for him in the city, held a grand 
levee, at which all the dignitaries, ecclesiastical, civil, 
and military, were presented. The Speakers of the two 
Hiouses of Parliament were knighted. In the afternoon 
of the same day he druve to Montmorenci Falls, and in 
the evening he attended the grand ball given in his hen- 
or. He also visited the Ursuline Convent, and made 
peace with the Roman Catholic bishops, who had taken 
offense at some trivial slight in the previous proceed- 
ings. On Thursday the Prince and suite left Quebec 
for Three Rivers. escorted by a battalion of troops, and 
greeted by cheers from the people. He arrived at Three 
Rivers on Friday. 

The Prince of Wales reached Montreal on Friday in 
the midst of a torrent of rain, which was so severe as to 
induce the pestponement of the grand ceremonial of the 
landing and reception until next day, to the great disap- 
pointment of thousands who had assembled from the sur- 
rounding country. The usual salutes and other demon- 
strations of welcome greeted the arrival of the royal 
party. The preparations for the grand illumination and 
fire-works were on the most magnificent scale—the anx- 
iety to excel Quebec in the splendor of the Prince's re- 
ception inducing an immense outlay. 


HOW THE PRINCE LOOKS, 


The correspondent of the Timea writes of the Prince 
as he landed at Quebec: 

*llike him. Ile seems to be about five feet four inch- 
es high, his eye is beautifully blue, mild, funny, clear, 
and jolly. His nose is well defined, not perfectly straight, 
His mouth is full and 
rather seneual, and his chin retreats wonderfully. His 
countenance indicates a happy dispositioned, good-na- 
tured, humorous, fun-loving boy, who knows what he is 
about, and can't easily be fooled. His hair is seft and 
fine, though disposed to grow rather low down the neck 
and on the forehead, while his head is well-shaped, and 
would indicate firmness, benevolence, quickness of per- 
ception, and love of music. The very, very large hands 
and feet of the young gentleman are but reproductions 
of those of his Roval mother, to whom Dame Nature has 
been very generous in that regard. His form is small 
and very well-proportioned, and his bearing is dignified, 
manly, and modest. 

‘* He was dressed in the full uniform of a Colonel in 
the Royal Army, wearing. a cocked hat, red coat, with 
red and blue bands, black pants, patent leather boots, 
and spurs,-and very ill-fitting, soiled white gloves.” 


HE IS CARRIED ON A MAN'S BACK. 


The same writer says: 

** When the Prince was fishing at the Saguenay River, 
he and Mr. Price became separated from the small party 
of five. The Prince wandered from Price and fished on 
his own hook from a small projection, which gradually 
became surrounded by water. He called for aid, but 
none came, until Price, who heard the cries, found him, 
entered the water, and wading knee-deep, carried the 
Prince Pussy back upon bis shoulders to the shore." 


HE GOES TO CHURCH, AND PEOPLE DON’T LIST- 
EN TU THE SEKMON, 


The Herald correspondent writes: * The weather on 
Sunday was superb and the excitement great. The 
centr of attraction was the English Cathedral, where 
the Prince attended morning service. The church was 
crammed with people, who were admitted only by ticket. 
The adjacent streets were crowded. 

‘** The Prince drove to church with the Governor-Gen- 
eral, and was dressed in a suit of black, with a white 
vest. He also wore a black hat, which did not become 
him. He occupied a seat in the gallery, and was so 
much the object of attraction that the sermon of the 
Rev. Mr. Houseman was scarcely listened to. At the con- 
clusion of the service he jumped into the carriage 
drove rapidly off" 


HE SHOOTS NEWCASTLE WITH CORKS. 


The Times correspondent writes on Monday: “ This 
morning the Prince was to go to Chaudiere Falls, but 
the rain fell in torrents, and the Duke of Newcastle 
thought it beet for him not to go. The Prince looked 
from the window, and having concluded it would clear 
up, decided to go; #0, dressing in an India-rubber suit, 
and a white stove-pipe hat, he started off, accompanied 
by the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Lyons, St. Jermain, 
Governor Head, General Williams, and Admiral Milne, 
with a few others. : 


“ after reaching Cape Roug® ‘they weat in rew-beats 


to St. Nicholas, where they took horses and rode rapidly 
through fields and over fences, till Governor Head cried 
out to hold up, and the Admiral grew red in the face 
from the exertion. They wandered around the Falls, 
the Prince laughing at the Admiral's artistic at 

to picture them. Lunch was served to the party in « 
little hut during a drenching shower, and the whole 
party, animated by the absolutely startling cutting up 
of the Prince, passed the hour in such a jolly way as 
made the old gentleman roar with laughter and shake 
with coughing. The Prince opened several bottles of 
Seltzer Water, holding them in such ‘s manner that the 
corks fell upon Newcastle's pate, much to ghe amuse- 
ment of all who saw him; they returned in a email 
steamer, wet to the skin, but full of good cheer and 
pleased.”* 


HE GOES TO A BALL, AND DANCES TWENTY-TWO 
DANCES. 


The Herald writer says: *‘ The Prince opened the ball 
with Madame Langevin and Mra Justice Curran vis-d- 
visa. The Prince wore his usual uniform. Miss Irvine, 
daughter of Colonel Irvine, was the Prince's second 
ner forapolka. She was dressed in « magnificent white 
dress. with wreaths of flowers. The Prince was in great 
good humor, and talked with every body who wore a 
uniform—especially a little middy, who will be the Tom- 
my of the suite when they reach New York. The little 
middy generally chooses the largest women ood yey. 
and the contrast seems to give peculiar delight te the 
Prince. The Prince danced twenty-two out of - 
four dances. He missed one being at supper, and 
other because he had started for the supper-room." 


LIKEWISE KNOCKS HIS PARTNER DOWN. 


The Times writer says: “ The Prince had a fall in the 
ball-room last night, but the fall has not been attended 
with any serious result. While dancing with Miss An- 
derson in the waltz his foot slipped and he fell heavily, 
causing her to fall upon him. He struck the funny bone 
in his knee, and brought his royal nose into immediate 
contact with the floor; but to-day he has been 
well, save a slight lameness in the joint, and feeling 
eomewhat abashed. The Prince did not leave as soon as 
was intended, but remained until the last dance, engag- 
ing with a fresh partner in each dance.” 

Per contra, the Herald correspondent states that, ba 
left for the supper-room, he came back, hearing a sw 
waltz tune playing, and while dancing a waltz he slipped 
and fell beavily on the floor, dragging his partner, Ma- 
dame Cartier, the wife of the Canadian Premier, over 
him. Neither of them were injored, and the Prince in- 
stantly jumped up, and raised the lady so quickly that 
but few in the room knew of the occurrence. He 
gized to Madame C., and continued the dance. 


NE INTRODUCES A MIDDY TO A BELLE. 


At the ball last evening a young midsh had a 
regular quizzing match with the Prince, w ereated 
much merriment. The Prince joked him about d 
with six-footers of women; and the middy replied 
asking, **Why can't you introduce a fellow te one 
your handsome partners?’ The Prince langhed, and 
good-naturedly introduced middy to a lady with whom 
he was dancing. The Duke of Neweastle remarked, 
our little man is havi: g a fine time. 


HE GETS WIS HAIR CUT. 


The Herald correspondent stays: ** To-day the Prines 
has his hair cut, and the barber, quite an en 
man, with an eye to the main chance, proposes to sell the 
locks shorn from the head of this seion of royalty as 
souvenirs. He as already received a large number of 
orders. and will doubtless be able to dispose of the whole 
quantity. 

NE GETS INTO A NUNNERY. ; 

*: One of the most interesting and remarkable incidents 
which has thus far attended the Prince's career, was his 
visit to the Ursuline Convent, which was open to a male 
visitor for the first time since the calling of the Duke of 
Kent—the rule being that none sare women can enter 
the Content, with the additional exception im favor of 
members of the royal family. The Prince stood wu 
the dais, supported by his suite, while the young ladies, 
numbering sixty, many of whom belong to the first 
ilies of the Province, forméd a semicircle in front of 
him, and welcomed him in a long and French addressof 
kindly greeting and respect, to which the Prince 
thanking them for their kind interest in his visit to 
Quebec and their good wishes for him personally, refer- 
ring to the beneficial results of their efforts in cause 
of education, and expressing a hope for their future wel- 
fare. During the song there were allusions to the Prince, 
at each of which the young ladies gracefully courtesied, 


and the teachers murmured * Long live the Prince.’ ” 


WHERE HE SLEEPS. 


The Times writer describes “the royal bedehamber in 
which his Royal Highness will sleep. The walout bed- 
*tead has on it a bed stuffed with down, and two pillows 
filled with the same sleer-tempting materia]. Over the 
head thereof is a high and well-designed can of red 
damask, surmounted by rich gilt banda. The rsand 
sofa are similar to those in the parlor, but the étagere is 
more of a practical character than the one in the other 
room.” 

THE LADIES PULL OFF HIS BUTTONS, 

The Times correspondent says: “A of ladies 
went on beard the Hero this afternoon, examined the 
cabin occupied by the Prince, and stole a 
piece of wax, and all the nick-nacks that they coal 
fi: d there. as sourentra of his Reyal Highnesa, The 
Prince's private room was slso invaded by a rush of the © 
fair sex, who mounted his chapeau, played 
sword, and fooled with his accoutrements 
One damsel was caught trying on his o 
which every button had been cut by eager devotees of 
the youthful Guelph.” 

The ladies took paper and sealing-wax from the Prince's 
state-room in the Hero, and pens from his dressing-room 
at the ball, but the Prince never entered the dressing- 
room. 


WHAT HE WILL DO IN NEW YORK. 


He also says: *‘Mr. Thompson, Mayor Wood's 
vate Secretary, had a second interview with the Duke 
Newcastle this morning, at which were present Lord Ly- 
ons, Sir Edmund Head, and all the advisory committee 
of his Royal Highness. Mr. Thompson stated the object 
of his visit to be the tendering of certain propositions to 
the Prince on behalf of the Theses of the City of New 
York, and in a speech of some fifteen minutes’ duration 
expatiated on the importance, the influenee, and the 
sition of New York, and the great interest that is felt 
all classes of its inhabitants for the Queen of 
and her representative, the 


able. 

“It was evident thas 
go, but it was aleo evident that he 
to be asking for any favors He 
would go to New York, would 
guest of the City. That inasmuch 
ness was very fond of military displays, 
might happen to be in the city ng one of 
reviews of which he had heard so much; and 
he should imagine a fireman's toreh-light 
would be a very novel and beautifal sight for 


a; 


as would also be a glimpse at our Public Schools; 
that, though he did not request a bail, the Prince was 


very fond of dancing. The Duke ex 

highly delighted with the attention and theu 

of the Mayor, and desired special mention to be made 
of it to the Mayor. He said that it was net their inten- 
tion to accept any of the invitations to private residences 
which had been sent them—that they preferred going te 


gers would; but that if any ex 
where, it would be in favor of the Mayor. 

**Seores of New Yorkers have sent on here 
that the Prince ey honor their oS with 
gust presence, but thev mav as well eave t ae a 
he has «uv vet allew him te elevate 
temporary neteriety any of Getham’s aumereus toadies,” 


| 
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DEVON AND DURHAM COWS. 


- We publish on the preceding page a picture of 
Devon and Durham cows, drawn by T. C. Carpen- 
dale. Our readers have an exceilent ojportunity 
of observing the peculiarities of form which distin- 
guish the two celerated breeds of cattle represent- 
ed in the enzraving. 

The D-vons, so justly famous for the richness 
of their miik as well as the beauty and elegance 
of the animals them-elves, are distinzuished from 
all other breeds by the small head and tinely ta- 
pering muzzle, the delicate limbs, small horn, and 
straight back, but. particalarly by the unchanging 
** Devonshire red” of the.coat, which never varies 
from the uniform dark-chestnut, untainted by the 
slizhtest mark of white or cther color. 

To the Devons we are indebted for the celebrated 
Devonshire creain” and the rich * junkets” for 
which that county is so noted. The remarkably 
fine specimen we have represented is the property 
of B. M. Whitlock, Esq., of Westchester County, 
New York. | 

Of the Durhams our illustration presents an ex- 
cellent type. They are too well known as milkers, 
and as valuable farm-stock in general, to nee! a 
lengthy description. They are distinguished by 
the large or-built frame. straight back, and power- 
ful limbs, the nose pointe! and finely chiseled. 

The ground color of the coat of the cow repre- 
sented is white, with spots of a roan color about 
the neck, head, and sides, and a few patches of the 
same color on the legs. She is the property of J. 
C. Brevoort, E-q., of Bedford, Long Island, whose 
beiutiful grounds she adorns. She is a cross of 
the Durham and Ayrshire bree}, which is manifest 
in the upward direction of the horns. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


AUTUOR OF DFAD SECRET," AFTER DARK," 
ETC.. ETC. 


(Printed froin advance proot=-sheets 
chased froin the author exclusively tor 
** Flarper’s Weekly.’’) 


OF ISIDOR OTTA- 
COUNT OF 


THE NARRATIVE 
VIO BALDASSARE FOSCO. 
THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. KNIGHT 
GRAND CROssS OF THE ORDER OF 
THE BRAZEN CROWN. ARCH-MAS- 
TER OF THE ROSICRUCIAN MASONS 
OF MESOPOTAMIA. ATTACHED, IN 
HONORARY CAPACITIES, TO SOCIE- 
TIES MEDICAL, SOCIETIES MUSIC- 
AL, SOCIETIES PHILOSOPHICAL, AND 
SOCIETIES GENERAL BENEVOLENT, 
THROUGHOUT EUROPE, ETC., ETC. 


Ix the summer of eighteen hundred and fifty 
I arrived in England, charged with a delicate 
political mission from abroad. Confidential 
persons were semi-officially connected with me, 
whose exertions I was authorized to direct— 
Monsieur and Madame Rubelle being among the 
number. Some wecks of spare time were at my 
disposal before I entered on my functions by 
establishing myself in the suburbs of London. 
Curiosity may stop here, to ask for some expla- 
nation of those functions on my part. I entire- 
ly sympathize with the question. I also regret 
that diplomatic reserve forbids me to comply 
with if. 

I arranged to pass the preliminary period of 
. repose, to which I have just referred, in the su- 
perb mansion of my late lamented friend, Sir 
Percival Glyde. He arrived from the Continent 
with his wife; J arrived from the Continent with 
mine. England is the land of domestic happi- 
ness—how appropriately we entered it under 
these domestic circumstances ! 

The bond of friendship which united Percival 
and myself was strengthened, on this occasion, 
by a touching similarity in the pecuniary posi- 
tion on his side and on mine. We both wanted 
money. Immense necessity! Universal want! 
Is there a civilized human being who does not 
feel for us? How insensible must that man be! 
Or how rich! 

I enter into no sordid particulars in dis- 
cussing this part of the subject. My mind re- 
coils from them. With a Roman austerity I 
show my empty purse and Percival’s to the 
shrinking. public gaze. Let us allow the de- 
plorable fact to assert itself, once for all, in that 
manner, and pass on. 

_We were received at the mansion by the mag- 
nificent creature who is inscribed on mv heart 
as “ Marian”—who is known in the colder at- 
mosphere of Society as ** Miss Halcombe.” 

Just Heaven! with what inconceivable rapid- 
ity I learned to adore that woman. At sixty I 
worshiped her with the volcanic ardor of eight- 
een. All the gold of my rich nature was poured 
hopelessly at her feet. My wife—poor angel !— 
my wife; who adores me, got nothing but the 
shillings and the pennies. Such is the World: 
such Man; such Love. What are we (I ask) 
but puppets in a show-box? Oh, omnipotent 
Destiny, pull our strings gently! Dance us 
mercifully off our miserable little stage! 

The preceding lines, rightly understood, ex- 
press an entire system of philosophy. It is Mine. 

I resume. 


The domestic position at the commencement 
of our residence at Blackwater Park has been 
drawn with amazing accuracy, with profound 
mental insight, by the hand of Marian herself. 
(Pass me the intoxicating familiarity of men- 
tioning this sublime creature by her Christian 
name‘) Accurate knowledge of the contents 
of her journal—to which I obtained access by 
clandestine means, unspeakably precious to me 
in the remembrance—warns my eager pen from 


topics which this essentially exhaustive woman 
has already made her own. 

The interests—interests, breathless and im- 
mense '—with which am here concerned, be- 
gin with the deplorable calamity of Marian’s ill- 
ness. 

The situation, at this period, was emphatical- 
ly a serious one. Large sums of money, due at 
a certain time, were wanted by Percival (I say 
nothing of the modicum equally necessary to 
myself); and the one source to look to for sup- 
plying them was the fortune of his wife, of which 
not one farthing was at his disposal until her 
death. Bad, so far; but—in the language of 
the all-pervading Shakspeare—worse remained 
behind. My lamented friend had private trou- 
bles of his own, into which the delicacy of my 
disinterested attachment to him forbade me 
from inquiring too curiously. I knew nothing 
but that a woman, named Anne Catherick, was 
hidden in the neighborhood; that she was in 
communication with Lady Glyde ; and that the 
disclosure of a secret, which would be the cer- 
tain ruin of Percival, might be the result. Ie 
had told me himself that he was a lost man, 
unless his wife was silenced, and unless Anne 
Catherick was found. If he was a lost man, 
what would become of our pecuniary interests ? 
Courageous as Iam by nature, [ absolutely trem- 
bled at the idea! 

The whole force of my intelligence was now 
directed to the finding of Anne Catherick. Our 
money affairs, important as they were, admitted 
of delay; but the necessity of discovering the 
woman admitted of none. T only knew her, by 
description, as presenting an extraordinary per- 
sonal resemblance to Lady Glyde. i 
ment of this curious fact—intended meréf¥ to 
assist me in identifving the person of whom we 
were in search—when coupled with the addi- 
tional information that Anne Catherick had es- 
eaped from a mad-house, started the first im- 
mense conception in my mind which subse- 
quently led to such amazing results. That con- 
ception involved nothing less than the complete 
transformation of two separate identities. Lady 
Glyde aml Anne Catherick were to change 
names, places, and destinies, the one with the 
other —the prodigious consequences contem- 
plated by the change being the gain of thirty 
thousand pounds, and the eternal preservation 
of Percival’s secret. 

My instincts (which seldom err) suggested to 
me, on reviewing the circumstances, that our in- 
visible Anne would, sooner or later, return to the 
boat-house at the Blackwater Lake. “There I 
posted myself, previously mentioning to Mrs. 
Michelson, the housekeeper, that I might be 
found when wanted, immersed in study,/in that 
solitary place. It is my rule never to make un- 
necessary mysteries, and never to set people sus- 
pecting me for want of a little-seasonable can- 
dor on my part. Mrs. Michelson believed in me 
from first to last. This lady-like person (wid- 
ow of a Protestant Priest) overflowed with faith. 
Touched by such supertluity of simple conti- 
dence in a woman of her mature years, I open- 
ed the ample reservoirs of my nature, and ab- 
sorbed it all. 

I was rewarded for posting myself sentinel at 
the lake, by the appearance—not of Anne Cath- 
erick herself, but of the person in charge of 
her. This individual also overflowed with sim- 
ple faith, which I absorbed in myself, as in the 
case already mentioned. I leave her to de- 
scribe the circumstances (if she has not done so 
already) under which she introduced me to the 
object of her maternal care. When I first saw 
Anne Catherick she was asleep. I was electri- 
fied by the likeness between this unhappy wo- 
man and Lady Glyde. The details of the grand 
scheme, which had suggested themselves in out- 
line only up to that period, occurred to me, in 
all their masterly combination, at the sight of 
the sleeping face. At the same time my heart, 
always accessible to tender influences, dissolved 
in tears at the spectacle of suffering before me. 
I instantly set myself to impart relicf. In oth- 
er words, I provided the necessary stimulant for 
strengthening Anne Catherick to perform the 
journey to London. 

At this point I enter a necessary protest, and 
correct a lamentable error. 


The best years of my life have been passed in 
the ardent study of medical and chemical sci- 
ence. Chemistry, especially, has always had 
irresistible attractions for me, from the enor- 
mous, the illimitable power which the knowl- 
edge of it confers. Chemists, I assert it em- 


phatically, might sway, if they pleased, the des-4 


tinies of humanity. Let me explain this before 
I go farther. 

Mind, they say, rules the world. But what 
rules the mind? The body. The body (follow 
me closely here) lies at the mercy of the most 
omnipotent of all mortal potentates—the Chem- 
ist. Give me, Fosco, Chemistry; and when 
Shakspeare has conceived Hamlet, and sits 
down to execute the conception—with a few 
grains of powder dropped into his daily food, I 
will reduce his mind, by the action of his body, 
till his pen pours out the most abject drivel that 
has ever degraded paper. Under similar cir- 
cumstances, revive me the illustrious Newton. 
I guarantee that, when he sees the apple fall, he 
shall eat it, instead of discovering the principle 
of gravitation. Nero’s dinner shall transform 
Nero into the mildest of men before he has 
done digesting it; and the morning draught of 
Alexander the Great shall make Alexander run 
for his life, at.the first sight of the enemy, the 
same afternoon. On my sacred word of honor 
it is lucky for society that modern chemists are, 
by incomprehensible good fortune, the most 
harmless of mankind. The mass are yood fa- 
thers of families who keep shops. The few are 
philosophers besotted with admiration for the 
sound of their own lecturing voices; visionaries 


who waste their lives on fantastic impossilili- 


ties; or quacks whose ambition soars no higher | 


than our corns. ‘Thus Society escapes; and 
the illimitable power of Chemistry remains the 
slave of the most superficial and the must insig- 
nificant ends, | 

Whzy this outburst? Why this withering elo- 
quence ? 

Because my conduct has been misrepresented; 
because my motives have been misunderstood. 
It has been assumed that I used my vast chem- 
ical resources against Anne Catherick ; and that 
I would have used them, if I could, against the 
magnificent Marian) herself. Odious insinua- 
tions both! All my interests were concerned 
(as will be seen presently) in the preservation 
of Anne Caerick’s life. All my anxieties 
were concentrated on Marian’s rescue from the 
hands of the licensed Imicile who attended 
her, and who found my advice confirmed, from 
first to last, by the physician from London. On 
two occasions ouly—both equally harmless to 
the individual on whom I practiced—did I sum- 
mon to myself the assistance of chemical knowl- 
edge. On the first of the two, after following 
Marian to the Inn at Blackwater (studying, be- 
hind a convenient wagon which hid me from 


her, the poetry of motion, as embodied in her 


walk). I availed myself of the services of my in- 
valnable wife, to copy one and to intercept the 
other of two letters which my adored enemy had 
intrusted to a discarded maid. In this CuUse, the 
letters being in the bosom of the girl’s dress, 
Madame Fosco could only open them, read 
them, perform her instructions, seal them, and 
put them back again, by scientific assistance— 
Which assistance | rendered in a halt-ounce bot- 
tle. The second occasion, when the same means 
were emploved, was the oceasion (to which I 
shall soon refer) of Lady Glyde’s arrival in Lon- 
don. Never, at any other time, was I indebted 
to my Art, as distinguished from myself. To 
all other emergencies and complications my 
natural capacity for grappling, single-handed, 
with circumstances, Was invariably equal. I at- 
firm the all-pervading intelligence of that ca- 
pacity. At the expense of the Chemist, I vin- 
dicate the Man. 

Re&pect this outburst of generous indignation. 
It has inexpressibly relieved me. route! 
Let us proceed. 


Having suggested to Mrs. Clement (or Cle- 
ments, Lam not sure which) that the best meth- 
od of keeping Anne out of Percival’s reach was 
to remove her to London ; having found that my 
proposal was eagerly received ; and having ap- 
pointed a day to meet the travelers at the sta- 
tion, and to see them leave it, I was at liberty 
to return to the house, and to confront the dif- 
ficulties which still remained to be met. 

My first proceeding was to avail myself of the 
sublime devotion of my wife. I had arranged 
with Mrs. Clements that she should communi- 
eate her London address, in Anne’s interests, 
to Lady Glyde. But this was not enough. De- 
signing persons, in my¥ absence, might shake the 
simple confidence of Mrs. Clements, and she 
might not write, after all. Who could I find 
capable of traveling to London by the train she 
traveled by, and of privately secing her home ? 
I asked myself this question. ‘The conjugal part 
of me immediately answered, Madame Fosco. 

After deciding on my wife's mission to Lon- 
don, I arranged that the journey should serve a 
double purpose. <A nurse for the suffering Ma- 
rian, equally devoted to the patient and to my- 
self, was a necessity of my position. One of the 
most eminently confidential and capable women 
in existence was, by good fortune, at my dispos- 
al. Lrefer tothat respectable matron, Madame 
Rubelle—to whom I addressed a letter, at her 
residence in London, by the hands of my wife. 

On the appointed day Mrs. Clements and 
Anne Catherick met me at the station. I po- 
litely saw them off. I politely saw Madame 
Fosco off by the same train. ‘The last thing at 
night, my wife returned tu Blackwater, having 
followed her instructions with the most unim- 
peachable accuracy. She was accompanied by 
Madame Rubelle, and she brought me the Lon- 
don address of Mrs. Clements. After-events 
proved this last precaution to have been un- 
necessary. Mrs. Clements punctually informed 
Lady Glyde of herplace of abode. With a wary 
eye on future emergencies, I kept the letter. 

The same day I had a brief interview with 
the doctor, at which I protested, in the sacred 
interests of humanity, against his treatment of 
Marian’s case. He was insolent, as all ignorant 


people are. I showed no resentment. I de- 


ferred quarreling with him till it was necessary 
to quarrel to some purpose. 

My next proceeding was to leave Blackwater 
myself. I had my London residence to take, 
in anticipation of coming events. I had also a 
little business, of the domestic sort, to transact 
with Mr. Frederick Fairlie. I found the house 
I wanted in St. John’s Wood. I found Mr. Fair- 
lie at Limmeridge, Cumberland. 

My own private familiarity with the nature 
of Marian’s correspondence had previously in- 
formed me that she had written to Mr. Fairlie, 
proposing, as a relief to Lady Glyde’s matrimo- 
nial embarrassments, to take her on a visit to 
her uncle in Cumberland. This letter I had 
wisely allowed to reach its destination; feeling, 
at the time, that it could do no harm, and might 
do good. I now presented myself before Mr. 
Fairlie, to support Marian’s own proposal, with 
certain modifications which, happily for the suc- 
cess-of my plans, were rendered really inevita- 
ble by her illness. It was necessary that Lady 
Glyde should leave Blackwater alone, by her 
uncle’s: invitation, and that she should rest a 
night on the journey at her aunt's house (the 
house I had taken in St. John’s Wood), by her 
uncle’s express advice. ‘To achieve these re- 
sults, and to secure a note of invitation which 


| could be shown to-Lady Glyde, were the objects 


of my visit to Mr. Fairlie. When IT have men- 
tioned that this gentleman was equally feeble in 
mind and body, and that I let loose the whole 
force of my character on him, Ihave said enough. 
I came, saw, and conquered Fairlie. | 

On my return to Blackwater Park (with the 
letter of invitation) IT found that the doctor's 
imbecile treatment of Marian’s case had led 
to the most alarming results. The fever had 
turned to Typhus. Lady Glyde, on the day of 
my return, tried to force herself into the room 
to nurse her sister. She and J had no affinities 
of sympathy ; she had committed the unpardon- 
able outrage on my sensibilines of calling me a 
Spy; she was a stumbling-block inomy way and 
in Percival’s—but, for all that, my maynanim- 
itv forbade me to put her in danger of infection 
with my own hand. At the same time, I ot- 
fered no hinderance to her putting herself in 
danger. If she had succeeded in doing so, the 
intricate knot which Twas slowly and patiently 
operating on might perhaps hase been cut hy 
circumstances. As it was, the doctor interfered, 
and she was hept out of the room, 

Thad myself previously recommended sending 
for advice tw London, ‘Thais Course liad been 
now taken. The physician, on his arrival, con- 
firmed my view of the case. The crisis was 
serious, But we had hope et our charming pa- 
tient on the fifth dav from the appearance of the 
Typhus. Twas only onee absent from Black- 
water at this time—when PE went te London by 
the morning train, to make the final arrance- 
ments at my house in St. Wood; to as- 
sure myself, by private inquiry, that Mrs. Cle- 
ments had not moved; and to settle one or two 
lithe preliminary matters with the hushand of 
Madame KRubelle. returned at night. Five 
days aftérward the physician pronounced our 
interesting Marian to be out of all danger, and 
to be in need of nothing but careful nursing. 
This was the tine I had waited for. Now that 
medical attendance was no longer indispensable, 
I plaved the first move in the yame by asserting 
myself against the dector, He was one amons 
Many Witnesses in mv way whem it was neces- 
sary toremove. A lively altercation between us 
(in which Percival, previously instructed by me, 
refused to interfere) served the purpose in view. 
I descended on the miserable man in an irre- 
sistible avalanche of indignation, and swept him 
from the house. 

The servants were the next encumbrances to 
get rid of. Again IT instructed Percival (whese 
moral courage required perpetual stimulants), 
and Mrs. Michelson was amazed, one dev, bys 
hearing from her master that the establishment 
was to be broken up. We cleared the house of 
all the servants but ene, who was kept tor do- 
mestic purposes, and whose lumpish stupidity 
we could trust to make no embarrassing discov- 
cries. When they were gone, nothing remain- 
ed but to relieve ourselves of Mrs. Miche!lson— 
a result which was easily achieved by sending 
this amiable lady to find lodgings for her mis- 
tress at the sea-side. 

The circumstances were now—exactly what 
they were required to be. Lady Glyde was con- 
fined to her room by nervous illness; and the 
lumpish housemaid (I forget her name) was shut 
up there, at night, in attendance en her mis- 
tress. Marian, though fast recovering, still kept 
her bed, with Mrs. Rubelle for nurse. No oth- 
er living creatures but my wife, myself, and Per- 
cival were in the house. With all the chances 
thus in our favor, I confronted the next emer- 
gency, and plaved the second move in the game. 

The object of the second move was to induce 
Lady Glyde to leave Blackwater, unaccompanied 
by her sister. Unless we could persuade her 
that Marian had gone on to Cumberland first, 
there was no chance of removing her, of her 
own free-will, from the house. ‘To produce this 
necessary operation in her mind we concealed 
our interesting invalid in ont of the uninhabited 
bedrooms at Blackwater. At the dead of night 
Madame Fosco, Madame Rubelle, and myself 
(Percival not being cool enough torbe trusted), 
accomplished the concealment. The scene was 
picturesque, mysterious, dramatic, in the high- 
est degree. By my directions the bed had been 
made, in the morning, on a strong, movable 
frame-work of wood, We had only to lift the 
frame-work gently at the head and foot, and to 
transport our patient where we pleased, without 
disturbing herself or her bed. No chemical as- 
sistance was needed, or used, in this case. Our 
interesting Marian lay in the deep repose of 
convalescence. We placed the candles and 
opened the doors beforehand. I, in nght of 
my great personal. strength, took the head of 
the frame-work ; my wife and Madame Rubelle 
took the foot. I bore my share of that inesti- 
mably precious burden with a manly tenderness, 
with a fatherly care. Where is the modern 
Rembrandt who could depict our midnight pro- 
cession? Alas for the Arts! alas for this most 
pictorial of subjects! the modern Rembrandt is 
nowhere to be found. 

The next morning my wife and I started for 
London, leaving Marian secluded, in the unin- 


-habited middle of the house, under care of Ma- 


dame Rubelle, who kindly consented to imprison 
herselwith her patient for twe or three days. 
Before taking our departure I gave Percival 
Mr. Fairlie’s letter of invitation to his niece 
(instructing her to sleep, on the journey to Cum- 
berland, at her aunt’s house), with directions to 
show it to Lady Glyde on hearing from me. I 
also obtained from him the address of the Asy- 
lum in which Anne Catherick had been con- 
fined, and a letter to the proprietor, announcing 
to that gentleman the return of his runaway pa- 


“tient to medical care. 


I had arranged, at my last visit to the metrop- 
olis, to have our modest domestic establishment 
ready to receive us when we arrived in London 
by the early train. In consequence of this wise 
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precaution we were enabled, that same day, to 
play the third move in the game—the getting 
possession of Anne Catherick, 

Dates are of importance here. I combine in 
myself the opposite characteristics of a Man of 
Sentiment @nd a Man of Business. I have all 
the dates at my fingers’ ends, 

On the 27th of July, 1850, I sent my wife, in 
a eab, to clear Mrs. Clements out of the way, 
in the first place. <A supposed message from 
Lady Glyde in London was sufficient to obtain 
this result. Mrs. Clements was taken away in 
the cab, and was left in the eab, while my wife 
(on pretense of purchasing ‘thing at 
shop) gave her the slip, and returned to receive 
her expected visitor at our house in St. John's 
Wood. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
visitor had been described to the servants as 
Lady Glyde.” 

In the mean while I had followed in another 
cab, with a note for Anne Catherick, merely 
mentioning that Lady Glyde intended to keep 
Mrs. Clements to spend the day with her, and 
that she was to join them, under care of the good 
gentleman waiting outside, who had already 
saved her from discovery in Hampshire by Sir 
Peremnal The © good gentleman” sent in this 
neve by a street bov, and paused for results a 
door or two farther on. At the moment when 
Anne appeared at the house door and closed it, 
this exe dient man had the cab door oj en ready 
tor her, absorbed her into the vehicle, and drove 
of} 

(Pass m* here one exclamation in parenthe- 
Bis. inferesting this is!) 

Qn the way to Forest Road my companion 
showed no fear. IT can be paternal—no man 
more so—when T please; and IT was intensely 
paternal on this oecasion. What titles Thad 
to her contidence! Thad compounded the med- 
icine which had done her good; [T had warned 
her of her danger from Sir Percival, Perhaps 
I trusted too implicitly to-these tithes; perhaps 
[ underrated the keenness of the lower instincts 
in persons of weak intelleet—it is certain that 
I nezleeted to prepare her suffiGiently for a dis- 
appointment on entering my house. -When I 
took her into the drawing-room—when she saw 
no one present but Madame Fosco, who was a 
stranger to her—she exhibited the most viclent 
asitation: if she had seented danger in the air, 
as a dog scents the presence of some creature 
unseen, her alarm could not have displayed it- 
more suddenly and more canselessly. Din. 
terposed invain. The tear fromwhich she was 
suff-ring T misht have soothed; but the serious 
heart disease under which she labored was be- 
vond the reach of all moral palliatives. To my 
unspeakable horror, she was seized with conval- 
sjons—a shock to the svstem, in her condition, 
which might have laid her dead at any moment 
at our feet, 

‘The nearest doctor was sent for, and was told 
that * Lady Glyde" required his immediate serv- 
ices. To my intinite relief, he was a capable 
man. [represented my visitor to him as a per- 
son of weak intellect, and subject to delusions ; 
and [arranged that no nurse but my wife should 
watch in the sick-room. ‘The unhappy woman 
was too ill, however, to cause any anxiety about 
what she might sav. ‘The one dread which now 
oppressed me was the dread that the false Lady 
Givde might die before the truae Lady Glyde ar- 
rived in London. I had written a note in the 
morning to Madame Rubelle, telling her to join 
me at her husband's house on the evening of the 
°X"th: with another note to Percival, warning 
him to show his wife her uncle’s letter of invita- 
tion, to assert that Marian had gone on before 
her, and to dispatch her to town by the mid-day 
train on the 29th also. On reflection, I had 
felt the necessity, in Anne Catherick’s state of 
health, of precipitating events, and of having 
Lady Glyde at my disposal earlier than I had 
orizinally contemplated. What fresh directions, 
in the terrible uncertainty of my position, could 
I now issue? I could do nothing but trust to 
chance and the doctor. My emotions expressed 
themselves in pathetic apostrophes — which I 
Was just self-possessed enough to couple, in the 
hearing of other people, with the name of * Lady 
Givde.” In all other respects, Fosco, on that 
memorable day, was Fusco shrouded in total 
eclipse. 

She passed a bad night—she awoke worn out 
—but, later in the day, she revived amazingly. 
My elastic spirits revived with her. I could re- 
ceive no answers from Percival and Madame 
Rubelle till the morning of the next day, the 
29th. In anticipation of their following my 
directions, which, accident apart, I knew they 
would do, I went to secure a fly to fetch Lady 
. Glyde from the railway; directing it to be at 
mv house on the 29th, at two o'clock. After 
seeing the order entered in the baok, I went on 
to arrange matters with Monsieur Rubelle. I 
also procured the services of two gentlemen, who 
could furnish me with the necessary certificates 
of lunacy. One of them I knew personally ; the 
other was known to Monsieur Rabelle. Both 
were men whose vigorous minds soared superior 
to narrow scruples—both were laboring under 
temporary embarrassments — both believed in 
ME. 

It was past five o'clock in the afternoon be- 
fore I returned from the performance of these 
duties. When I got back Anne Catherick was 
dead. Deadon the 28th; and Lady Glyde was 
not to arrive in London till the 29th! 

I was stunned. Meditate on that. 
stunned! 

It was too late to retrace our steps. Before 
my return the doctor hadgofficiously undertaken 
to save me all trouble by registering the death, 
on the date when it‘ happened, with his own 
hand. My grand scheme, unassailable hither- 
to, had its weak place now—no efforts on my 
part could alter the fatal event of the 28th. I 
turned manfally to the future. Percival’s inter- 


Fosco 
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ests and mine being still at stake, nothing was 
left but to play the game through tothe end. I 
recalled my impenetrable calm—and played it. 

Qn the morning of the 2Uth Percival’s letter 
reached me, announcing his wife’s arrival by the 
mid-day train. Madame KRubelle also wrote to 
say she would follow in the evening. I started 
in the fly, leaving the false Lady Glyde dead in 
the house, to receive the true Lady Glyde, on 
her arrival by the railway, at three o'clock. 
Hidden under the seat of the carriage, I carried 
with me all the clothes Anne Catherick had worn 
on coming into my house—they were destined 
to assist the resurrection of the woman who was 
dead, in the person of the woman who was liv- 
ing. What a situation! I suggest it to the 
rising romance writers of England. I offer it, 
as totally new, to the worn-out dramatists of 
France. 

Lady Glyde was at the station. ‘There was 
great crowding and confusion, and more delay 
than I liked (in case any of her friends had hap- 
pened to be at the station) in reclaiming her 
lugvaye. Her first questions, as we drove off, 
implored me to tell her news of her sister. I 
invented news of the most pacifving kind; as- 


| suring her that she was about to see her sister 


at my house. ~My house, on this occasion only, 
was in the neighborhood of Leicester Square, 
and was in the occupation of Monsieur Rubelle, 
who received us in the hall, 

I took my visitor up stairs into a back room; 
the two medical gentlemen being there in wait- 
ing on the floor beneath, to see the patient, and 
ty give me their certificates. After quieting 
Ladv Givde by the necessary assurances about 
her sister, | introduced my friends, separately, 
to her presence. They performed the formal- 
ities of the occasion briefly, intelligently, con- 
scientiously. IT entered the room again as soon 
as they had left it; and at once precipitated 
events by a reference, of the alarming kind, to 
** Miss Halcombe’s” state of health. 

Results followed as [had anticipated. Lady 
Givde became frightened, and turned faint. For 
the sccond time, and the last. I called Science 
to my assistance. A medicated glass of wartr, 
and a medicated bottle of smelling-salts, relieved 
her of alk further embarrassment and alarm. 
Additional applications, later in the evening, 
procured her the inestimable blessing of a good 
night's rest. Madame Rubelle arrived in time 
to preside at Lady Glyde’s toilet. Her own 
clothes were taken away from her at night, and 
Anne Catherick’s were put on her in the morn- 
ing, with the strictest regard to propriety, by the 
matronly hands of the good Rubelle. Through- 
out the day I kept our patient in a state of par- 
tially-suspended consciousness, until the dex- 
teruus assistance of my medical friends enabled 
me to procure the necessary order rather earlier 
than I had ventured to hope. That evening 
(the evening of the 30th) Madame Rubelle and 
I took our revived “ Anne Catherick” to the 
Asvlum. She was received with great surprise, 
but without suspicion—thanks to the order and 
certificates, to Percival’s letter, to the likeness, 
to the clothes, and tothe patient’s own confused 
mental condition at the time. I returned at 
ence to assist Madame Fosco in the prepara- 
tions for the burial of the falsé “ Lady Glyde,” 
having the clothes of the true ** Lady Glyde” in 
my possession. They were afterward sent to 
Cumberland by the conveyance which was used 
forthe funeral. I attended the funeral with be- 
coming dignity, attired in the deepest mourning. 


My narrative of these remarkable events, 
written under equally remarkable circumstances, 
closes here. The minor preeautions which I 
observed, in communicating with Limmeridye 
House, are already known—so is the magniti- 
cent success of my enterprise—so are the solid 
pecuniary results which followed it. I have to 
assert, with the whole force of’ my conviction, 
that the one weak place in my schem@ would 
never have been found out if the one weak place 
in my heart had not been discovered first. No- 
thing but my fatal admiration for Marian re- 
strained me from stepping In to my own rescue 
when she effected her sister’s escape. Iran the 
risk, and trusted in the complete destruction of 
Lady Glyde’s identity. If either Marian or Mr. 
Hartright attempted to assert that identity, they 
would publicly expose themselves to the imputa- 
tion of sustaining a rank deception ; they would 
be distrusted and discredited accordingly ; and 
they would, therefore, be powerless to place my 
interests or Percival’s secret in jeopardy. I 
committed one error in trusting myself to such 
a blindfold calculation of chances as this. I 
committed another when Percival had paid the 
penalty of his own obstinacy and violence, by 
granting Lady Glyde a second reprieve from the 
mad-house, and allowing Mr. Hartright a sec- 
ond chance of escaping me. In brief, Fosco, at 
this serious crisis, was untrue to himself. De- 
plorable and uncharacteristic fault! Behold the 
cause in my Heart—behold, in the image of 


Marian Halcombe, the first and last weakness / 


of Fosco’s life! 

At the ripe age of sixty, I make this unparal- 
leled confession. Youths! I invoke your sym- 
pathy. Maidens! I claim your tears. 


A word more—and the attention of the reader 
(concentrated breathlessly on myself) shall be 
released. 

My own mental insight informs me that three 
inevitable questions will be asked here by per- 
sons of inquiring minds. They shall be stated ; 
they shall be answered. 

First question. What is the secret of Madame 
Fosco’s unhesitating devotion of herself to the 
fulfillment of my boldest wishes, to the further- 
ance of my deepest plans? I might answer 
this by simply referring to my own character, 
and by asking in my turn:—Where, in the his- 
tory of the world, has a man of my order ever 
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been found without a woman in the back-ground, 
self-immolated on the altar of his life? But I 
remember that I am writing in England; I re. 
member that I was married in England—and I 
ask, if a woman's marriage-obligations, in this 
country, provide for her private opinion of her 
husband's principles? No! They charge her 
unreservedly to love, honor, and obey him. 
That is exactly what my wife has done, J 
stand here on a supreme moral elevation: and 
I loftily assert her aceurate performance of her 
conjugal duties, Silence, Calamny! Your 
sympathy, Wives of England, for Madame Fos- 
co! 

Second question. If Anne Catherick had 
not died when she did, what should I have 
done? I should, in that case, have assisted 
worn-out Nature in finding permanent repose. 
I should have opened the doors of the Prison 
of Life, and have extended to the captive (in- 
curably afflicted in mind and body both) a 
happy release. 

Third question. On a calm revision of all 
the circumstances—Is my conduct worthy of 
any serious blame? Most emphatically, No! 
Have I not carefully avoided exposing myself 
to the odium of committing unnecessary crime ? 
With my vast resources in chemistry, I might 
have taken Lady Glvyde’s life. At immense 
personal sacrifice I followed the dictates of my 
oWtr ingenuity, my own humanity, my own cau- 
tion—and took her identity instead. Judge me 
by what I might have done. How com para- 
tively innocent! how indirectly virtuous I ap- 
pear in what I really did! 

I announced, on beginning it, that this nar- 
rative would be a remarkable document. It has 
entirely answered my expectations. Receive 
these fervid linc-—my last legacy to the country 
I leave forever. They are worthy of the occa- 
sion, and worthy of Fosco. 


OLD KING HAKE. 


Bors of the Sea on a rocky coast 
Was old King Hake, 

Where inner fire and outer frost 
Brave virtue make! 

IIe was a hero in the old 
Blood-letting days ; 

An iron hero of Norse mould, 
And warring ways. 

He lived according to the light 
That lighted him; 

Then strode into the eternal night, 
Resolved and grim. 

His grip was stern for free sword play, 
When men were mown; 

His feet were rough-shod for the day 
Of treading down. 

When angry, out the blood would start 
With old King Hake; 

Not sneak in dark caves of the heart, 
Where curls the snake, 

And secret murder’s hiss is heard 
Ere the deed be done. 

He wove no web of wile and word; 
Ile bore with none. 

When sharp within its sheath asleep 
Lay his good sword, 

He held it roval work to keep ad : 
Ilis kingly word. 

A man of valor, bloody and wild, 
In Viking need; 

And yet of firelight feeling mild 
As honey-mead. 


Once in his Youth, from farm to farm, 
Collecting scatt, 

Ile gathered gifts and welcomes warm ; 
And one night sat, 

With hearts all happy for his throne— 
Wishing no higher— 

Where peasant faces merrily shone 
Across the fire. 

Their Braga-bowl was handed round 
By one fair girl: 

The Sea-King looked and thought, “ I've found 
My hidden pearl.” 

Her wavy hair was golden fair, 
With sunbeams curled ; 

Her eves clear blue as heaven, and there 
Lay his new world. 

Ile drunk out of the mighty horn, 
Strong, stinggng stuff; 

Then wiped his manly mouth unshorn 
With hand as rough, 

And kissed her; drew her to his side, 
With loving mien, 

Saying, “‘ If you will make her a Bride, 
I'll make her a Queen.” 

And round her waist she felt an arm, 
For, in those days, 

A waist could feel: "twas lithe and warm, 
And wore no stays. 

‘‘ Tow many brave deeds have you done?” * 
She asked her wooer, 

Counting the arm's gold rings: they won 
One victory more. 

The blood of joy looked rich and red 
Out of his face ; 

And to his smiling strength he wed 
Her maiden grace. 

‘Twas thus King Hake struck royal root 
In homely ground ; 

And healthier buds with goodlier fruit 
His branches crowned. 


But Hake could never bind at home 
His spirit free ; 

It grew familiar with the foam 

many a sea; 

A rare good blade whose way was rent 
In many a war, 

And wore no gem for ornament 
But notch and scar. 

In day of battle and hour of strife, 
Cried Old King Hake: 
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“Kings live for honor, not long life.” 
Then would he break 

Right through their circle of shields, to reach 
Some chief of a race 

That never yielded ground, but each 
Died in his place. 

There the old Norseman stood up tall 
Above the rest; 

Mainmast of batsle, head of all, 
They saw his crest 

Toss, where the war-wave reared, and rode 
mounds of dead, 

And where the battle-dust was trod 
A miry red. 

For Odin, in the glad wide blue 
Of heaven, would laugh 

With sunrise, and the ruddy dew 
Of slaughter quaff. 


Hake did not seek to softly die, 
With child and wife; 

He bore his head in death as high 
As in his life. 

Glittering in eye, and grim in lip, 
He bade them make : 

Ready for sailing his War-Ship, 
That he, King Hake, 

The many-wounded, grav, and old, 
His day being done, 

He, the Norse warrior, brave and bold, 
Mizht die like one. 

And chanyng some old battle-song, 
Thrilling and weird, 

His soul vibrating, shook his long 
Majestic beard. 

The gilded battle-axe, still red, 
In his right hand; 

With shield on arm, and helm on head, 
help’d him stand, 

And girded him with his good sword; 
And so attired, 

With his dead warriors all aboard, 
The ship he tired, 

And lay down with his heroes dead, ~ 
On deck to die; 

Still singing, drooped his gray old head, 
With face to sky. 

There, as a sinking sunset dies 
Down in the west, 

The fire went out; the rude heart lies 
At rest—at rest, 

And sleeping,in its ocean bed, 
That burial-place 

Most roval for the kingly dead 
©’ the old sea-race! 

So the Norse noble of renown, 
With his stern pride, 

That flaming crown of death pulled down. 
And so he died. 


SNAIL-EATING. 


Ir he was a bold man who first ate an oyster, 
we hold it to be equally incontrovertible that he 
was a bolder or more hungry man who ate the first 
snail. Nevertheless, the snail has been regarded 
as an article of food from the earliest ages. 
Pliny’s time snails had become a favorite dish aft 
the Roman gourmands, and every corner of the 
empire was ransacked for the-finest and fattest 
specimens. The practice of fattening snails for the 
table lasted for many centuries ; and there were to 
be found many establishments for this purpose, 
known as escargotieres, in France, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, and Austria, during the last century. 

Like the frog, the snail never found many ad- 
mirers in England as a comestible ; but in France, 
especially in the western and southern departments, 
it is a favorite article of food, and an important 
item of commerce. They are not only use® for 
home consumption, but even sent abroad to Amer- 
ica, the Antilles, and Senegal. Some idea of the 
estimation in which they are held may be formed 
from the price current, which varies according to 
size and quality ; from a penny to twopence per 
hundred at Toulouse, but those which are sent to 
Paris, from Burgundy, Champagne, and Franche 
ear realize as much as sixpence per hundred. 

e latter, hawever, are of a verv large and suc- 
culent description, known as //clix J’omatia, the 
vine-snail or Burgundy oyster. The entire animal 
is nearly three inches long, of a yellowish or green- 
ish gray, and its shin covered with rough tubercles. 
Its shell is proportionately large, thick, and strong, 
of a brownish or yellowish color, with irregular 
bands and markings. | 

At Marseille, the //. Pisana, or snail of Pisa, is 
in most request, being eaten to the amount of some 
five or six thousand francs every year. Thisisa 
pretty and delicate-looking snail, with a vellow- 
i-h shell, marked with brown bands, and ‘the in- 
terior of pearly rose. This would be a good snail 
to begin upon, if we were recommending a course, 
as it has a much less formidable appearance than 
the large /’omatia, or Burgundy oyster. 

If any of our cookery-books recommend a dish 
of snails, it is generally with a diffident air, and 
an appeal to their medical rather than their gastro- 
nomical virtues ; for instance, snail-powder, which 
is made of these mollusks dried in an oven, shell 
and all, and then bruised in a mortar, is only rec- 
ommended as a dose to be taken as an emulsion; 
and slater or slug powder, which is similarly pre- 
pared, is recommended as more slimy, and conse- 
quently more suitable for consumptive patients. 

Here, however, is a genuine receipt for snail- 
broth : Wash them extremely well, and throw them 
into very hot water ; take them out of the shell, and 
pass them through several waters, working them well 
with the hand; slice them, pound the shells, and 
put all into a sauce-pan, with as. much water as 
will cover them ; boil, skim, and let them simmer 
for several hours; acid a little Salt, sugar, and a 
very small quantity of mace, to correct the mawk- 


ish taste ; and then serve them—or as some would | 


say, as Abernethy recommended the cucumber to 
be served, throw them out of the window. s. 
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VOICELESS VERSE. 


| The world is full of melody 


il 


Unwritten and unsung. 

The music of a march is sweet, 
But action is sublime, 

And you may live a noblér verse 


Than caf be told in rhyme! 


4 


| hi 


Sweep from my sight these voiceless books— 
They vex my weary brain; 
And I will sit at Nature’s feet— 
Her open page the plain— 
And read a pleasant pastoral 
In every blade that grows; 
A lyric in the lily-leaf, 
An epic in the rose. 
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Let lyres and lutes, with tinkling breath, 


be, perhaps, the finest State Houses in North Amer- 
ica. In No. 156 of this Journal we published a 
full description of them. 


We 


| To love-sick girls belong; 
. | i The rhythm of a well-spent life 
Is sweeter far than song. 
| | I'm weary of the waste of words— 
| WW Wi | Hit Our world were not so dead 
HET | i | If half our bards would cease to write 
| | | And live their poems instead! 
Hi | From Montreal the Prince of Wales goes to Ot- 
i | tawa City, which is to be the future capital of the 
Ht | Province of Canada—unless the British Provinces 
i | should be united, in which case Quebec would prob- 
| Mi ably be the capital. At Ottawa he is to lay the 
Hi corner-stone of the new Parliament Houses; we 
iH} Hh | accordingly present our readers with a fine picture 
| of them, from the architect’s design. ‘They will 


Ottawa itself is a pretty little town of perhaps 
four or five thousand inhabitants, admirably situ- 
ated on the River Ottawa, and at the mouth of the 
Rideau Canal. Its first name was Bytown, in 
memory of Colonel By, the engineer who built the 
Rideau Canal. In 1855 the inhabitants had it 
changed, and reverted to the more poetic alborig- 
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| i inal appellation. ‘Tradition states that the first 
settler of Ottawa was a Yankee named Wright, who 
| hi Hl built himself a log-cabin there sixty years ago. 
Hi i \ The place grew slowly. The adjacent country does 
| | a great deal of timber is taken out of the woods 
| 4 || round about, and floated down the Ottawa to a 
| Hi} iF market. Within the past ten years, and especial- 
iN ly since the Queen designated Ottawa as the prop- 
Captain Brand, 


PROPOSED NEW PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS AT OTTAWA, CANADA, OF WHICH THE PRINCE OF WALES LAYS THE CORNER-STONE. 


zephyrs near the land, with her great square 
yards swinging round at every watch while beat- 
ing to windward ; the tacks close down, yards 
as fine as they would lie, and the heavy sheets 
flat aft. 

Re Every evening the sargeon, the purser, the 
ey’ | chaplain, the major, and the old sailing mas- 

a ter were in the cabin, going over the chase of a 
certain Pirate in a schooner Centipede, away 
down on the Darien Coast, with Cape Garrote 
there under their lee, and the vultures and the 
sharks grinding the bones and tearing the flesh 
of the half a man with the tusk ss out 
of his wiry mustache; and the Padre, with his 
eyes staring wide open, and the crucifix, re 
away by the carnivorous birds of prey. 

All of those dreadful particulars, together 
with matters that had gone before—of a lost 
boy, a heart-broken mother, and a murdered 
mate, Mr. Binks, on board the brig Martha 
Blunt—the party at Escondido, the snuff-box, 
and Paul Darcantel. All about him, too, from 
the tragedy on the plantation, his despair, and 
reckless life afterward, when he served in sla- 
vers, where he did something to allay the saf- 
ferings of the poor wretches; and afterward 
how he was trapanned to the Doce Leguas, went 


Mit ih | A PIRATE OF EMINENCE IN THE WEST 
| | TOGETURE WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THF SINGULAR MAN- 
NER BY WHICH HE DEPARTED TU16 LIFE 
HH HANA By LIEUT. H. A. WISE, U.S.N. 
HH AUTHOR OF “LOB GRINGOS” “TALes FoR THE MaKIxes.” 
To go back again for a week, the J/ononga- 
HI | i hela—double-banked leviathan as she was— 
it ill | came plunging out to sea from Kingston ; every 
| man and boy, from Jack Smith on her forecastle 
to Bill Pump in the spirit-room, and from Rich- 
i Watt ( ard Hardy to Tiny Mouse, knowing from the first 
| hil | plunge the frigate made what they all sailed for. 
het il hee With her proud head toward the east she 
| | went dashing on past the White Horse Rocks, 
and woe to the small angry waves which did not 
it get out of her way, for she smashed them con- 
it bubbles to hiss their anger away to leeward in 
| her wake. On she went, far off to sea where 
the trade-wind was strongest, disdaining gentle 
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THE OLD WATER-LOGGED LAUNCH, 


a cruise with Mr. Bill Gibbs, whose leg he hack- 
ed off with a hand-saw, not knowing at the time 
about the locket; the little child he had saved; 
how that child had saved him from his torture 
on the trestle with his mouselike teeth; how he 
had wandered the wide world over searching 
and searching for the mother of that boy. 

And there the boy was—the manly, brave 
young fellow now—-whom officers and sailors 
had always loved, flying away with the dark 
Doctor—no longer Darcante], but Harry Piron 
—with his fond father and mother in the dis- 
tance; and the sweet girl he adored with her 
blonde head resting in her mother’s lap. 

Ay, every soul in the ship knew all about it, and 
talked of it, and drank to the happiness of the 
young couple; all save Dick Hardy, who moved 
energetically about the frigate’s decks, with his 
eyes every where, alow and aloft, prompt, sharp, 
and quick, quite like Cleveland there beside 
him, when they were together in the old Scourge 
during the hurricane, and chased to her destruc. 
tion the Centipede. 

** Sail ho!” sung out the man on the fore-top- 
sail yard. 

** Where away ?” 

** Right ahead, Sir. 
tack!” 

Ay, the old Martha Biunt bouncing along 
under all sail, squaring off at the short-armed 
seas, and striking them doggedly, as she beat 
up for the Windward Passage between Hayti 
and Cuba. 

But there was an old sea-bruiser of a different 
build, who wore the belt in the West Indies, and 
was after that sturdy old brig with teak ribs for 
a hearty set-to; and when she came up along- 
side, in the friendly sparring-match which en- 
sued while both squared their main yards and 
lay for an hour side by side, there was consider- 
able conversation ; so much talk, in fact—boats 
going to and fro, mingled with roars, and shricks, 
and clasping of hands on board the brig—never 
a sound on board the ship—that the blue pen- 
nant fluttered in such a way it was hard to tell 
whether it was Jacob, or Piron, or the sweet 
wife, or Mademoiselle, or her lovely mother, 
who threw their arms around that pennant’s 
truck. 

Then yard-arm and yard-arm, the frigate 
with her canvas canopy of upper sails furled, 
and the brig in her best bib and tucker, they 
both filled away and moved side by side. 

For a day or two they went on, talking and 
laughing to one another in these friendly shakes 
of the hand over blue water, until one day, the 
brig being to windward, she came upon an old, 
water-logged launch, with a broken mast and a 
torn sail hanging over her side. 

It fell calm, and Jacob Blunt ordered young 
Binks to get into the yawl and tow the boat 
alongside, and to be smart about it; for the 
breeze might make so soon as the fog rose, and 
the Commodore was not the man to be kept 
waiting in a big frigate. Mr. Binks was smart 
about it, and presently he returned — though 
there was no hurry, for the calm lasted a long 
time—with his water-logged prize. 

There was no human being in this prize ; but 
when she came alongside, and a yard tackle 
was hooked on to let the water drain out of her, 
Jacob Blunt and the people on board gave a 
pleasant yell of astonishment. 

It was not the soiled pack of Spanish cards, 
or the few bundles of saturated paper cigars 
floating about, which caused this excitement. 
No, it was several canvas bags-lying there in 
the stern-sheets, strapped with strands of a wo- 
man’s red petticoat to the empty water-cask be- 
neath the thwarts; and not one of those canvas 
bags, or what was in them, injured in the least 
by salt-water. Very carefully were those bags 
—and they were weighty—lifted on board the 
brig, over the rail where the pirates swarmed 
some long years ago, on to the quarter-deck ; 
and then there was another joyous shout from 
Jacob Blunt, as when he had hailed the trade- 
wind in that long-past time. 

‘* By all that’s wonderful, here is my old bag 
of guineas, and some few Spanish milled dol- 
lars! Look at the mark, my darlings!” 

Another weighty bag was set aside for Mrs. 
Timothy Binks, and the rest were devoted, with 


A brig on the starboard 


some large doubloon reservations for crew, to 
Martha Blunt and Jacob Blunt in their declin- 
ing years. 

Then, the weather being still calm and foggy, 
Jacob and his passengers went on board the 
double-banked frigate for Church service, where 
they all prayed with much hope and thanksgiv- 
ing for what had passed and what was to come ; 
and then they went into the Commodore's cab- 
in, where they remained ever so long a time. 

Let us go back this same week again—a very 
long seven days it has been for every body, par- 
ticularly so for the icy-eved man, who was. ex- 
tremely anxious, as he kicked and lashed his 
mule, and kept looking round the south side of 
Jamaica, from Portland Point to Pedro Bluff 
and San Negril, throwing a rav of cold frost 
there day and night, expecting that tall Doctor 
to come striding along in that decp water, head- 
ing due north. 

And at last the dark figure hove in sight, in 
the schooner /iosalie—the sweet little craft 
skimming exultingly over the seas, kissing them 
occasionally with both her dainty, glistening 
cheeks, reeling jovously over on her side, with 
her tidy dimit¥ laced and spread in one flat 
sheet of white; while the slender arms bent like 
whalebone to the freshening breeze, and she left 
the dancing bubbles sparkling and flashing lov- 
ingly. in her wake, as she leaped away from their 
liquid embrace. 

Two hundred miles to go, and the breeze fell 
from fresh to light, until at last, shrouded in a 
thick fog, one Sunday morning, when there was 
no*air at all, only a flat calm, the sea as smooth 
as a glass mirror with the quicksilver clouded. 

Then out sweeps, my lads! Ten of a side, 
and two of those bronzed old lads at each sweep! 
All except the two after ones, where Ben Brown 
and the tall Doctor handled one apiece. 

Thus, with sails down and bare’arms, the light 
little Rosalie continued gliding rapidly over the 
mirrored surface—a little ashamed of herself, 
perhaps, at being seen in such a scanty rig— 
while her commander guided her graccful course, 
and Harry Greenfield peered about forward to 
see that no harm should arrest her dainty foot- 
steps. 
Presently was heard the toll of a bell. The 
sweeps paused—the hide gromets resting on the 
tholl-pins, and the water raining from their broad 
blades. 

‘* That must be a man-of-war off here on the 
quarter,” exclaimed the young officer at the til- 
ler, ringing for church.” 

The old seamen at the sweeps unconsciously 
took off their hats, wiped the sweat from their 
brows, and listened. 

“It can hardly be the Monongahela,” said 
Ben, ‘‘though p’raps she took more of a breeze 
to wind’ard, off the island.” 

Still the schooner glided on pnoiselessly over 
the sea, until, a minute later, Harry Greenfield 
sung out, 

‘* Port, Sir! or we'll be plump into a vessel 
here ahead.”’ 

The helm was put down, and the Rosalie 
sheered off to starboard within a biscuit-toss of a 
large brig. 

“ By my grandmother’s wig,” said Ben, “that’s 
the old Martha Blunt !” 

“‘ Henri,” said Paul Darcantel, in French, in 
his deep voice, ‘‘the last request I shall ever 
make is to keep on. There is not a moment to 
lose 

‘*Give way, men!” shouted the officer, in a 
decided tone, as the words came with a stifled 
gasp from his heaving breast, while the sigh that 
followed was drowned in the splash of the sweeps 
in the water as they again chafed in their grom- 
ets, and the foam flashed away from the blades 
astern. 

But there was another splash. A white object 
sprang with a bound over the brig’s quarter, dip- 

ing below the surface of the calm sea, and when 
it came up two great flippers, with a large black 
head between them, struck out like the paws of 
an alligator, breasting the water with a speed 
that soon brought him within a few fathoms of 
the schooner’s low counter. Then scizing hold 
of the slack of the main sheet, which was thrown 
to him, he came up, hand over hand, as if he 
could tear the stern frame out of the schooner. 
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A vigorous grasp caught him by one paw, and, 
with the other laid on the taffrail, he leaped on 
deck as if his feet had pressed a spring board 
instead of the yielding water. 

Again, as in the olden time, he held his little 
Henri aloft in his giant arms; but this time it 
was Banou who was dripping from a souse, and 
not his little master. 

‘*Give, way, my souls! Another thousand 
dollars if we get up to the Key before dark!” 
said the deep, low tones of the tall Doctor. 

‘*Good Lord!” roared a voice from on board 
the brig, now shut up again all alone in the fog 
—‘‘if that old nigger has not gone and jumped 
overboard my name’s not Binks!” 

“ All right, Mr. Binks; Banou is safe! Send 
a boat on board the Monongahela, and report 
that the schooner Rosalie has passed ahead,” 
went back in a clear note. 

It was some considerable time before Binks 
could believe that he had not been hailed by Da- 
vid Jones himself, for he had seen nothing—be- 
ing at the time in the lower cabin reading his 
Bible, and writing his name, “ Binnacle Binks, 
Master of brig -Martha Blunt,” on the fly-leaf; 
and he was only disturbed in this praiseworthy 
occupation by « nging overboard, 
and by.one of the drowsy crew, whu bad, with 
his comrades, been sleeping near, reporting tua 
circumstance with his eyes half shut. 

Then young Binks took considerable more 
time to get a boat lowered, and send her, with 
the cabin-boy, to the large frigate close on his 
beam, whose bell had just struck seven. 

The boat, too, with four sleepy hands to pull 
her, took considerable time to find the ship, and 
then the whistles were piping to dinner, and all 
the good people from the brig, with the flag- 
officers, had retired to the Commodore’s cabin 
for luncheon. 

When Jacob Blunt heard the news, regardless 
of sherry and cold tongue, he L.imself got in his 
boat, leaving his passengers in <n excited frame 
of mind, but rather comfortable on the whole, 
and returned to the teak bosom of his Martha. 

There he took young Binks firmly by the$houl- 
der, and walked him aft to the rail where his 
father—long sinee dead and murdered—had been 
used to sit and sing sailor ditties. 

Then he impressively told him that: “ This 
‘ere sort of thing wouldn’t do! Even if he was a 
readin’ the Bible—which was all very good on 
occasion, sich as clear weather out on the broad 
Atlantic ; but in fog times, when schooners wos 
creepin’ about in amongst the Antilles, and par- 
tick larly off Jamaiky or the south side of Cuby, 
mates and men should’be wide awake and lookin’ 
every wheres. -And harkee, Binnacle! When 
you commands this ‘ere old brig, or maybe a 
bran-new Martha Blunt, and me and my old 
woman lying below together in narrow cabins, 
you must bear in mind these my words! Well, 
my boy! Don’t rub that ‘ere sleeve over your 
eyes no more, and it will be all right.” 

Young Binks promised “that from that ‘ere 
minnit he would never sit on no rails, or sip no 
grog, or even read his mother’s old Bible when 
he wos on watch, but always be as keerful as if 
there wos no lady passengers or children on 
board, or bags of shiners in the lower cabin state- 
room—that he would! And his blessed old sec- 
ond father might take his davy he, young Binks, 
would never be canght foul again!” 

Meanwhile the girlish schooner tripped away 
far out of sight, and when the fog lifted and the 
breeze came to blow it to leeward she was once 
mgse tidily dressed in snowy white, and splash- 
ing the water from her black eyes, as the last 
rays of the setting sun showed her the Tiger’s 
Trap in the distance. ‘ 

‘* Henri, my boy, put your arms around me 
again, as you did when I lay in torture on the 
trestle on that island. Have no fears for me; 
we :hall meet again. 


There! how listen to me. 


Here is a packet which I wish you to carry to 
Porto Rico with this letter. The old Judge is 
alive, I think, to whom this letter is addressed, 
and it may perhaps soothe his declining vears. 
I wish to take your little gig, with Banou and 
Ben Brown—no more furce—and if, as I believe, 
that villain has returned to his former haunt, 
I will fulfill my oath to its very letter. Méan- 
while, so soon as we have shoved off, while the 
breeze still holds, run down to the frigate—she 
is not three leagues off—and you will be in vour 
yearning parents’ arms, and those of the girl you 
love, before they sleep. There! I know you 
will think of me. Farewell!” : 


CHAPTER L. 
ON A BED OF THORNS. 


‘* Ho, ho!” said Captain Brand, as he stretched 
out his straight legs, in their canvas casings, on 
the sand of the little cove, “ safe and sound, and 
not a soul to share this nice supper of that good 
old man Miguel! 

‘* Ho, ho!” continued he; “ here at last! No 
Babette to cook for me, no Centipede, nothing 
but that stanch little boat presented me by that 
generous fisherman, who, I fear, is drowned by 
this time. Well, let us enjov cufselves! Ex- 
cellem .c2 *napper this! Sausage, rather too 
much garlic perhaps; but the brown bread and 
the aguardiente unexceptionable. Blaze away, 
my little fire, your sticks cost me much labor to 
dig out of my once comfortable house; but you 
are better than gunpowder any day. 

‘* Just to think of the years that have passed! 
That great bank of sand there over the sheds, 
nearly as high as the crag, where my brave fel- 
lows once caroused, the young cocoa-nuts spring- 
ing up on the crag itself—not a vestige of my old 
habitation left, or the bright blades or pleasant 
guests to dine with me!” Here there was some- 
thing of the old cold murderous scowl-on the 
Captain’s face as he twisted the point of his 
nose. 

‘** Ah, yes! there may be my wary-cyed San- 
chez left, though the last I heard of him was in 
the Capilla dungeon of the Moro. And that’— 
grating his teeth and glaring with his icy eyes at 
the fire as if those two blocks of ice would put it 
out—‘‘ cursed Doctor who pursues me! 

‘* Well, well, neither of those old friends are 
here yet, and before another sun sets I shall be- 
queath the old den tothem both! Ho, ho! with 
those solid bags of chinking metal I shall leave 
them as much sand and rocks as they choose to 
walk over. ‘What a sly devil I was to stow what 
treasure away for a rainy day! Never told a 
living being! Poisoned the fellow, too, who 
made the lock! Capital joke, pon my soul!” 

This was the very last of the very few jokes 
that Captain Brand ever enjoyed. 

‘“* And now I think of it, I wonder if my thirsty 
old mate’s bones are yet lying there in the vault. 
What was his name? such a bad memory I hare! 
oh, Gibbs—Bill Gibbs—with one leg! Ho, ho!”* 

Here Captain Brand drained some more aguar- 
diente out of a cracked earthen pot and slapped 
his fine legs with rapture. 

‘* And those dear girls who married mc! 
cia, too!” 

The dirty wretch started 2s the wing of a sca- 
bird swooped down over the pure inlet; and he 
thought he saw a white forefinger beckoning him 
on to his doom. 

“Pshaw!” said he, smoothing down his filthy 
tattered shirt with the finger of his mutilated left 
hand. ‘*Hownervougs Iam! But what a ban- 
gle Pedillo made of that marriage! And my 
good Ricardo, too! What a feast the sharks 
must have had on his oily, well-fed carcass? 
Misericordia! Ho, ho! I believe I'll. bid my 
friends good-night.” 

Captain Brand stretched himself out at full 
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length on the shelly strand, his boat secured by 
a clove hitch round his right leg and riding calm- 
lv on the little inlet; his bald head, with the few 
dry gray hairs on-his temples, resting on Miguel’s 
sennit hat, and the thin scum of frosty eyelids 
drawn over his frozen eyes—cracking their cov- 


ering at times—until at last the Pirate, aided by - 


fiery aguardiente, slept. 

A few late cormorants and sea-birds sailed 
over him ir his fitful slumber, and uttered a cold 
cry as if their pecking time had not come yet, 
but would shortly, as they sought their silent re- 
treats on the wall of rocks opposite. 

And Captain Brand dreamed too !—of the old 
laird, his.father, in prison; his mother weeping 
over forged notes; the siecping, unsuspecting 
people he had treacherously murdered ; the pil- 
lages he had committed; the men he had slain 
in open conflict; those he had exccuted with his 
own private cord; the poor women who had died 
in worse torments, when, indeed, even knife or 
pistol, rope or poison, would have been a mercy ; 
the agony and sufferings of those who survived 
them; with all the concomitant horrors which 
make the blood run cold to think of, and which 
made the Pirate’s almost freeze in his veins—liv- 
~ dng_years in minutes—did Captain Brand, as he 
lay there on the chill sand in his troubled night- 
mare of a sleep. 

Ah, Dios! Dios; chattcred thes Sefiora 
Banana Pancha, at the other outlet to the inlet, 
rolling over on the ledge of the rocks at the Ti- 
ger’s Trap. 

‘““What has become of my Ig—Ig—nacio— 
the one-eyed old villain who has persecuted me 
for forty years? Why did I cut the old launch 
. adrift before I got in myself? And here I am 
alone and desolate on this cursed island and my 
Ig—Ig—nacio—bless his spark of an cyc—not 
come back tome! Ah, Dios! Dios! what has 
become of the little man? He will kill me, cier- 
to, when he comes back and finds the boat gone 
with all the money, which nearly broke his thin 
back to bring here; but, Dios! Dios! I am dy- 
ing of thirst, and not a shred of dried fish or 
jerked beef has gone into my old moath—’ 

Yes there has, Dona Pancha, for just then a 
piece of hawser-laid rope—rather dry, perhaps, 
for mastication—was placed across your crying 
mouth that you might bite upon, if you would 
only stop your old tongue. 

For while you were screaming on the rocks, 
and yelling for your Ig—Ig—nacio, who went 
back for the last bag of gold that wasn’t there, 
a light gig glided in like a black-fish, and a big- 
ger black-fish jumped up and stopped your old 
mouth, Pancha, with that bit of hide rope. 
But if you will keep quiet, Pancha, and not ex- 
orcise Banou for the Evil One, that old nigger 
will give you a cup of liquid not known in the 
devil’s dominions, and treat you also to some 
white biscuit to nibble upon. 

Ah! you will, eh? and tell all about that 
thin curl of smoke, which you believe to have 
been made by that coal-eyed Ig—Ig—nacio, 
away up there by the inlet? Now keep quiet 
again, old Lady Banana ; and while your scream- 
ingemouth is gagged, don’t cut this small gig 
away, or else she may navigate herself out to 
sea, as did your Ig’s launch, and you be left des- 
olate again. 

The tropical night was still; the lizards whee- 
tled, the breakers roared on the outer ledge, the 
ripples washed musically on the shelly shores, 
the alligators flapped about on the surface of 
the lagoon, the insects buzzed around the man- 
grove thickets; and ‘as the gray dawn of morn- 
ing appeared, and the rain began to fall, a 
steaming hot mist arose, through which the sea- 
birds flapped their wings and sailed away in 
search of their morning’s meal. The sharks 
and the deep-sea fish, however, lay still and 
motionless low down by the base of the reefs, 
and watched with their cold, round eyes. Cap- 
tain Brand, too, arose, and opening fis green- 
bluish eyes, smoothing his moulting feathers, 
and splashing his fins in the wet sand, took an 
observation. 

_This was the rainy day for which Captain 
Brand had laid by all that money to spend it 
in! 

It was a Monday morning—Black Monday 
for Captain Brand—when, after divesting his 
leg of the clove hitch, he secured old Miguel’s 
boat to a large stone, and then, according to his 
own ancient practice, he clambered with diffi- 
culty up to the venerable crag. Captain Brand 
had no spy-glass, and there was a good deal of 
rain falling, but yet he thought he saw a large 
ship, a brig, and a small schooner in the offing. 

So Captain Brand scrambled down again, a 
good deal disconcerted, knowing it would be 
hours and hours before those vessels got up to 
the island, even were they so inclined ; but nev- 
ertheless he bestirred himself. Fortifying his in- 
ner man with the last half-pint of aguardiente 
for breakfast, which quite refreshed him, he went 
to work. 

First, he took Migucl’s copper coffee-pot, into 
_ which he emptied that disciple of the net's shark- 
oil jug, which Miguel himself used for a torch 
to attract the fish. Then, with a strip of old 
canvas—part of one leg to Captain Brand’s 
trowsers ; to such straits was he reduced—seized 
like a ball on the end of a stick, and a match- 
box, he was all.ready for Black Monday’s work. 

Captain Brand, however, made one serious 
omission: he snugly stowed away his beautiful 
pistols in a locker of the boat to keep them dry, 
“never having been wet but twice before in all 
his marine excursions—the first time at Cape 
Garrote, and the next when he jumped over- 
board from the brigantine at St. Jago. He set 
great store by those valuable implements, for 
they had done him good service in time of need. 
Miguel came into possession of them afterward, 
and sold them almost for their weight in gold. 

But, for the first time, Captain Brand forgot 
his personal friends and bosom companions. It 


was a great oversight; and he was extremely 
sorry when it was too late to go back for them. 
However, with the copper oil-pot dangling from 
his little finger, where the sapphire once shone, 
and the torch-stick in the other hand, he march- 
ed boldly over the sandy ridges toward the crag. 

But, Captain Brand, there had been three 
pairs of open eyes watching you through every 
mouthful of snapper you snapped, and every 
drop of fiery white rum you swallowed. Ay! 
and while you tossed about on the shelly beach, 
with the red glow of the embers of the fire light- 
ing up your cold-blooded, wrinkled face—while, 
twisting your nose, you muttered Ho! ho’s! of 
murderous satisfaction — there was not a bird 
that swooped over you, or a lizard on the rocks 
with jet beads of eyes, that watched you so 
sharply as did those attentive beholders from 
the crag. 

And when you made your observations from 
the young cocoa-nut clump, those watchers re- 
tired down the opposite side, and two of them 
clambered through a hole in the roof of the de- 
caying little chapel,. while the other moved to 
the little cemetery of coral grave-stones, and 
there scooped a place in the.send an cactus be 
hind the one cui with the letter L. | 

Capiain Brand meanwhile came on, picking 
his way through the dense cactus, which lacer- 
ated his legs, and sadly tore the remains of his 
loose canvas. ‘The rain came down in torrents, 
the thunder growled and crashed as the tropical 
storm burst over the island; and just as a vivid 
sheet of forked lightning seemed to stride the 
crag, and the awful peal that followed shook it 
to its base, Captain Brand crept for shelter with- 
in the cleft of the rock, and sat down to prepare 
for a more extended research. 

He may have been gone twenty minutes; but 
when he again emerged the rain had ceased, the 
clouds were breaking away, and the gentle sea- 
breeze blowing; while Captain Brand looked a 
thousand years older. He seemed to have bor- 
rowed all the million of wrinkles from his com- 
padre, in addition to those he already possessed. 
The thin lids of his frozen green—now quite sol- 
id—eyes had apparently exhaled by intense cold, 
and left nothing but a stony look of horror. 

What caused our brave Captain to reel and 
stagger as he plunged with a bound out into the 
matted cactus, without his tattered hat, like a 
wolf flying from the hounds? Had he trodden 
on a snake, or seen his compadre, or had that 
white finger waved him away? Yes, all three. 
But the interview with his one-eyed compadre 
had shocked him most. 

On he came, driving the hot, wet sand before 
him, toward the Padre Ricardo’s chapel. There 
he paused for breath, though it was only by a 
spasmodic effort that he could unclose his sheet- 
white lips, where his sharp teeth had met upon 
them, and held his mouth together as if he had 
the lock-jaw, while he snorted through his nos- 
trils. 
“Ho!” he gasped, “the spying old traitor 
has sacked the cavern, and the gold must have 
gone in that launch I saw the night I came over 
the reef. Ho! the traitor has found the torture 
I promised him; but I would like to have kill- 
ed him a little slower.” 

Here Captain .Brand, having regained some 
few facultics and energy, moved on beyond the 
church, till he came to the white coral head- 
stone, where he stood still. 

It was his last walk on deck or sand! 

Shading his still horror-stricken eyes by both 
hands, he glared to seaward. 

‘*Ho! ho! there you are, my Yankee Com- 
modore, with that old brig under convoy, and 
that pretty schooner! Reminds me of my old 
Centipede. -Bueno! there are other Centipedes, 
and I must begin the world anew. I am not 
old; here is my strong right arm yet; and who 
can stop me ?” 

Captain Brand made these remarks in a 
loud tone, as if he wanted the whole world to 
hear him; and as if he had failed in early life, 
and come to a strong resolution to retrieve his 
past errors. 

As he waved his strong right arm aloft, while, 
in imagination, blood rained from the blade of 
his cutlass after cleaving the skull, by a blow 
dealt behind the back, of an unsuspecting skip- 
per or mate, suddenly he paused, and the arm 
fell powerless at his side, where it hung dangling 
loose like a pirate from a gibbet on a windy 
night. 

He caught sight of the old broken cocoa-nut 
trunk to which he had hitched the green silk 
rope, with its noose around his victim’s neck, 
and he squirmed to. prevent himself falling to 
the sand. 

“ Ho!” he choked out, his jaws rattling like 
dry bones, “I see it all now. . The column was 
snapped just where the rope was hitched, and 
the trestle must have been torn to pieces by the 
hurricane. Ho, ho! That’s the way my man 
escaped, to dog me all over the world. o! I 
have no time to lose; he may be here at any 
moment.” 

This was the last connected speech that Cap- 
tain Brand ever made in this world, or in the 
one to come, perhaps; for at the last word Paul 
Darcantel rose in all his revengeful eon hg 
fore him. With folded arms he bent his dark, 
stern eyes upon the Pirate, wherein the revenge 
of twenty years was gleaming with a concen- 
trated power. 

‘* You palsied villain! the oath I took to you, 
and for which I have been accursed, expired 
yesterday! I took another myself, when we 
stood here last together; and I am come to fulfill 
that oath, and—strike!”’ 

His terrible voice and words came back in an 
echo from the crag, and they seemed with their 
intense energy to pierce and shrivel the man be- 
fore him.into sleet. And the Pirate would have 
fallen had not two huge, black, lignum-vite 
paws grappled him about the body, pinioning 


his arms to his sides as if they had been bolted 
through and through; while at the same mo- 
ment another pair of tough, sea-weed flippers 
wound a lashing round his straight legs, and 
they laid him gently down on the sandy es- 
planade. 

“The trestle, Banou. And you, Ben, bring 
the hide strands, the faded old cord, and that 
black altar-cloth !” 

The Pirate lay on his back, his eyes wide 
open—for he could not shut them since the lids 
had gone in frost—but the solid balls, light-green 
now in the light, rolled from side to side. He 
recognized the old apparatus too, though it was 
in different hands than those of Pedillo and his 
confederate; and he saw also that, though the 
pale-green rope was rotten, yet his knowledge 
of nautical matters taught him that it yet might 
bear a taut strain; and that those coils of 
hide thongs never gave way by any amount of 
tugging, and he saw as well that they had been 
recently dipped in grease. 

But what was to be done with that rotten, 
moth-eaten old cloth, which the men used to 
play monté on, Saturday nights, in the sheds, 
and on which the good Padre played Ais cards 
likewise in the chapel? It was not to keep the 
cold air away from him, or shield his half-naked 
body from the poisonous insects. Then what 
could it be for? 

** Lift him up, men, and when ‘you lash him 
down, leave only that little finger free !” 

Ben Brown squatted himself on a stone beside 
the bier, and with his cutlass unbuckled and laid 
on the sand, and sleeves rolled up, began his 
work as if he had a chafing-mat to make for the 
dead-eyes of the frigate’s lower shrouds, and 
though in a hurry, still intended to make a neat 
job of it. He had a small and rather sharp- 
pointed marline-spike, too, which he wore ha- 
bitually, like a talisman, round his neck, and 
which stood him in hand in the intricate parts 
of his task. ‘ 

Taking in at a glance the exact amount of 
hide stuff he required, he middled the coils, and 
passing each strand fair and square, his old 
bronzed arms went backward and forward, un- 
der and over—sometimes pricking a little hole 
by accident in the Pirate’s own thin hide as he 
passed the strips by the aid of his marline-spike, 
but always apologizing in his bluff, rough way, 
though without squirting tobacco-juice into his 
victim’s face, as did Mr. Gibbs to Jacob Blunt. 

‘* Beg parding, ye infarnal Pirate! but that 
stick will do ye no harm. It'll heal much soon- 
er than the iron spike one of yer crew drove 
through both cheeks of my -watch-mate when you 
gagged him on board the brig. 

‘‘T say, old nigger, hand us a little more of 
that slush, will ye? this ’ere strand won't lie 
flat. Thankee, old darkey! Kitch hold on that 
lower end, will ye? and draw it square up be- 
tween his pins, and straighten out that ’ere knee- 
joint a bit—so fashion. 

‘“*T wouldn’t hurt ye, you bloody villain, for a 
chaw of tobaccy. 

‘*Warm work, shipmate! suppose you just 
toddle down to the boat for that ’ere grafted bot- 
tle lyin’ in the starn sheets, and bring a tin pot 
of fresh water with you; the gentleman might be 
thirsty, you know. I am Benjamin Brown, of 
Sandy Pint, seaman.” 

So Benjamin plaited Captain Brand, late of 
the Centipede, down on his bier; not a thong 
too little or one in the wrong place. A strand 
between cach of his toes and the big ones turned 
up in quite an ornamental way and worked 
around with a Turk’s-head knot. 

** Breathin’ works all reg’lar, too, no bit of 
hide bearin’ an onequal strain over his bread 
basket. ‘Throat and jaw-tackle in fair talkin’ 
order, little finger free, and there, Capting 
Brand, jist let old Ben reward ye, good for evil, 
ye child-murdering scoundrel, for the lick your 
mate gave him with the pistol on the head, by 
placing this soft pillow of green silk rope under 
your bare skulls There! a little this side, so as 
ye can look at your finger, while I pass this 
broad piece of stuff over your ear. Don't ye 
look at me, ye infarnal scoundrel, or I'll let this 
‘ere copper spike slip into one of yer junk bottle 
glims! 

‘* Now,” continued Ben, ‘I'll take a spell till 
the Doctor and the old nigger comes back.” 

Ay, the job was done, and the mat over the 
dead-eyes of the shrouds! 

During this neat and seaman-like operation 
Paul Darcantel wandered away on the tracks of 
the flying wolf till he came to the cleft in the 
rock. ‘There he picked up and lighted the torch 
and stalkedon. Presently he came to the stones 
before the low cavern, and pushed his way in 
with the blazing torch before him. Had Paul 
Darcantel had nerves, they would have shaken 
at what he saw; but having none to shake, he 
calmly fixed his eyes upon the sight. 

There lay the head of the ancient Ignacio, 
caught, as he tried to creep out of the treasure 
chamber, by the falling of the stone slab. It 
must have been sudden, for the stump of a paper 
cigar was still seized in his wrinkled lips, while 
the snake-like curls twined about his ears and 
his wary eye still looked out-with its usual sus- 
picious intensity, and seemed to throw out a 
spark of fire in the reflection of the torch. Ris- 
ing from a coil in a slimy bed of sand before the 
head was a venomous serpent with his graceful 
neck curved into the broad flat head, all like an 
ebony cane, straight, motionless, and elegant to 
the curved top—fascinated by that single living 
orb of the dead man. 

The Human intruder left this well-matched 
pair to their own venomous devices, and winding 
hi$ way on he soon came to the open door to the 
vaults. A powerful kick smashed in the door 
of the dungeon, and while the rusty bolts were 
still ringing on the stone pavement, laul Dar- 
cantel entered the loathsome chamber. 

He saw nothing at first save a few fragments 


of broken crockery and a rusty metal pot, not 
even a rat. But flaring the torch down upon 
the mouldy floor something sparkled in the light. 
This he snatched, and it was the long-lost lock- 
et and chain which had last rested around the 
baby-boy’s neck. 

When the Doctor strode back to the esplanade 
of the chapel he found Benjamin Brown and 
Banou taking a friendly sip out of the tin pot. 

“Well, Sir,” said Ben, as he got on his pins 
and strapped on his cutlass, ‘‘there he is, Sir! 
and as neat a piece of cross-lashing as ever I 
did. He looks as if he growed there, jist like a 
hawk-bill turtle a-bilin’ in the ship's coppers, 
only he cant paddle about. 

**T did it marciful, too, Sir, and tried to con- 
varse with him in case he had any presents to 
make to his friends. 

** Why, Sir, and would you believe it? I of- 
fered to pour a drop of grog—mixed or raw— 
down his tight mouth, but he never had the per- 
liteness to thank me or ax me a question, but 
only looked wicked at me. Consarn him! if he 
had only winked, I wouldn't mind it!” said Ben, 
with much indignation ; ‘‘ but, howsever, I don’t 
oy he’s any think to leave or any friends 
e 

But Captain Brand, though specchless with- 
out being tongue-tied, and unable to wink, still 
thought. And what did that Doctor propose to 
do with him, in case he was not to be stung to 
death by insects, sand flies, musquitoes, and what 
not ? 

-** Lift the trestle for the last time men, and 
stand it here over this thick bed of cactus, so as 
the little finger may touch the letter on this 
white tombstone.” 

Now Captain Brand’s doubts were relieved, 
and he knew what was coming. O ho! ho! 

“There! that is right! Now collect stones 
and rocks, and wall this trestle up solid to the 
edge of the frame so that a hurricane can't 
loosen it.” 

Big Banou went to work now, and presently 
his job was done; coral rocks and loose head- 
stones of pirates, well packed down with sand, 
made the sides of the living tomb. Then the 
black pall was drawn over the body, and they 
left the Pirate to his inevitable doom. 

Soon the three executioners reached the Ti- 
ger’s Trap. 

**Banou! take this locket and chain—ah! 
you know it well—to your young master. Brown, 
the two thousand dollars will be placed in your 
and Greenficld’s hands for distribution among 
the schooner’s crew; make a good use of it! 
Tell the Commodore that I shall take an old 
woman we have found here away with me in a 
stolen fisherman’s boat to Manzanillo, and with- 
in the year I shall be at home! There! shove 
off my lads !” 

As the gig skimmed through the Tiger's Trap 
Paul Darcantel, with the widow of her Ignacio, 
sailed out by the Alligator’s Mouth, and as they 

‘crossed that roaring ledge the sun sank in its 
unclouded glory in the West, and the young 
moon, with its thin pearly crescent, looked timid- 
ly down upon the island. 

And the night passed, and the next and the 
next, with scorching days and blazing sun: ' - 
tween them; while the mangrove, the paim, the 
cocoa-nut, and the cactus—ah! that luxuriant 
plant throve apace—shooting up its steel pointed 
bayonets two inches of a night in thorny needles 
as thick as pins in a paper ; growing clean through 
the hide of ox or man like blood, till their hard- 
edged leaves met resistance, when turning flat 
side up they put forth a score for one of the 
needle bayonets! No escape from them! From 
shoulder to heel one long, hopeless agony. The 
fierce sun flaming down, absorbed by the black 
pall of death! The moon glimmering in pale 
white rays of splendor through the moth-eaten 
holes upon the finger and the white tombstone! 
All the day and all the night! 

Was it a dream, Captain Brand? No! A 
frightful reality! Don't you feel a fresh thorn 
at every slow pulse of the heart they are aiming 
at? And don’t you hear those dread croakings 
of gulls and cormorants, flapping in the air, who 
have left their prey on the reef to join the vul- 
tures in their feast on the shore? You may al- 
ways catch the grating sounds of the rasping 
jaws of the sharks, as they crowd into the inlet, 
and rest their cold noses on the shelly cove where 
you slept! 

Flesh and blood, and pinions and beaks can 
endure it no longer! A cloud of carnivorous 
birds swoop down at last, snap the black pall in 
their talons and bills, and fly fighting and scream- 
ing away with it. Another cloud, darker than 
the rest, light upon the body, and while the 
needle points pierce the palpitating heart, and 
the breath flutters on the still, clenched lips and 
nostrils, the eyes are picked out and the flesh is 
torn piccemeal, hide strands and all, till nothing 
is left but a hideous white skeleton with the long 
bony finger pointing to the letter L. 

The lizards wheetled on the rocks, the alliga- 
tors lashed the lagoon amidst the steaming mist 
of the mangrove roots; the sharks and birds re- 
turned to the reefs, the cocoa-nuts waved their 
tufted tops, the palms crackled in the shower and 
gale ; and the pure inlet murmured musically on 
the shelly shore for yoars and years, over and 
around the deserted key, until the whitened bones 
crumbled into dust and were borne away by the 
four winds of heaven. 


CONCLUSION. 


Tne hemp hus been tarred and spread, the 
strands twisted and the rope laid up. The knots 
have been turned in between good sailors and 
bad—between pirates and men-of-warsmen—and 
here Harry Gringo hauls down his pennant until 
his reading crew care again to take a cruise with 
him in blue water. 
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IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos, 136 and 138 Cedar Street, 
CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Nos, 46 to 54 Morgan ste ‘Excelsior 
Jersey City. 


Sona, Imported in 112 Ib. kegs, on 
PAOKED IN PAPERS OR bOXrs. 

Cream TARTAR, PERFECTLY PURE, in papers, boxes, or 
barrels, or crystals. 

Excrisior YEAST POWDER, RELIABLE and ECONOMIC- 
AL, the very best in use. 

EXCELSIOR, PURE DOUBLE REFINED, FAMILY AND SODA 
SALERATUS, in all styles, as made at our Chemical Works. 

Newcast.e Sat Sopa, in casks, barrels, or 125 Ib. 
kegs, by the ton or to arrive. 

Sopa Asu or LIVERPOOL AND NEWCASTLE BRANDS, 
different grades and tests, for Glass and Soap Makers. 

Prerarep Porasn, in 6, 12, and 24 lb. tius, in cases, 
and in original barrels. 

Powprr ror wasutnea, 36 and 60 papers ina 
box, full direction’ for use. 

InDIGO, MADRAS, MANILLA, AND QUALITIES, 
neatly put up in boxes or in original ca 

WE ARE FIRST HANDS. ALL GOODS WAR- 

RANTED. ESTABLISHED 13 YEARS. 


D. W. EVANS & CO., 


The OldestBatablished 


Gift Book House. 


(cits Our Descriptive Catalogue gives 
Gifts / a full list of all useful, scientific, 
> and entertaining works in print, 
who with description of size, binding, 
buy 
mo and price. Is invaluable as a 
guide in the selection of reading 
Evan's 
Gift matter, or in the formation of a 
Stow, Library. 
id- 
wa. It is mailed free to any address, 
New on application. It cortains a full 
York. explanation of our business, our 
Estab- terms to Agents, and directions 
lished how to send for books and receive 
in them without delay in transmis- 
1S4. | sion of money or books to their 
Sixth | destination. 
year 
of 
the | Wewould take occasion to state, 
Enter- | that our facilities for business are 
prise. | unsurpassed by any house in the 
nts | country. Having established our 
will | business in 1S"4, we have now en- 
take tered the sixth year of the enter- 


Notice | prise, with capital and experience 
of | to conduct our trade with greater 


our | liberality t! -» ewer heretofore. 
Terms, 
A 
Gift Agents are particulariy request- 
with ed to examine ourtnducements for 
every | the Fall and Winter Trade of 
Book 1860-61, confident that they are 
worth unprecedented by any previous of- 
fiom fers; and would request the atten- 
50 cents tion of book agents generally, as 
to heavier subscriptions can be made 
S10. than by any other mode of selling 
Every books. 
one 
sure 
of Any person can oct as Agent by 
the soliciting sub«criptions among 
full friends or acquaintances,” and 
valne forming aclub; and by economis- 


of ing leisure moments any person 
| imay lay the foundation for a val- 
unable Library, obtain an elegant 
and Watch, or some other article val- 


many uable for a lifetime. 
often 
receive 
an 
hundred- Reficct. 
fold 
im the Send for a Catalogue. 
orm 
Examine it Carefully at 
cn 
Gift. Your Leisure 
Send | 4 
for a and form an opinion for yourrelf. 
Cata- | 
logne. 
i COMMON SENSE 
os 
nothing. Will teach you the ceonomy of making 
Mailed 
free purchases where the largest amount of value 
all is rendered for your investment. 


RECOLLECT, 


With every Book a Gift worth from 
50 Cents to $100. 
Address 
D. W. EVANS & Co., 
677 Broadway, 
New York. 


THE NEW BOOKS. 


Letrers $1 °5 


a? 
“1D Woman (la Femme). By Michelet 1 00 
1 


Tus Hanits or Socterr 


Pozms. By Henry L. Flash, of Mobile 75 
Biroireac. Balzac’s Great Novel 100 
Tne Great 2 Series 2 00 

*,” Coples sent by mail, post Sree. Apply to Rupp 
& Cax.eton, Publishers, New York. 


Dodd’s Mathematical Text-Books. 
By Prof. JAMES B. DODD, 
Transylvania University. 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 59 cents. 
HIGH SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 54 cents, 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 81 cents, 
HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA. $125 


GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION, $1 60 


TRIGONOMETRY, ETC. $1 25. 
KEY TO ARITUMETIC. 40 cents. 
KEY TO ALGEBRA. 80 cents. 


Published by PRATT, OAKLEY & CO., 


Strect, New York. 


Murray 


Pemberton Square French and — 
School for Young Ladies. 
GANNETT, A.M., Principal. 


This School will open on Monday, Sept. 17, in ‘the 
large and elegant house, No, 26 Pemberton Square. In 
addition to former teachers, Mr. and Mrs. Gannett will 
be assisted by Miss Angela S. King, in Elocution, Prof. 
Gengembre, in French, and Prof. P. Willner, in German. 
Lectures will be given by Dio. Lewis, M.D., on Hygiene, 
and by able Lecturers in English and French Literature 
and the Natural Sciences. lmusurpassed advantages will 
be offered for the acquisition of conversational French, 
and the pupils will enjoy all the practical advantages of 
a French School. 

For Circulars or information, apply to the Principal, 
Pemberton Squi are, Boston, Mass, 


The French Student's } Monthly. 


A magazine devoted to the use of Students of the 
French Language, and offering each month and at a 
small cost a continuous supply of new, interesting read- 
ing matter and practical exercises, 

To teachers who know what an impulse is ever given 
to a class by the introduction of a new text-book, and 
who are aware of the difficulty of keeping up for months 
the interest of Students in the same oft-thumbed text- 
hooks, we need scarcely point out the advantages of the 
Monthly, while to those compelled to study alone it will 
prove the only possible substitute for the lessons of an 
experienced teacher. In fact, it will be a teacher, visit- 
ing them monthly, marking out regular lessons for each 
week, giving students all those living explanations and 
hints not to be found in books, and carefully correcting 
their exercises. 

CONTENTS OF Tur NuMDER. 

1. Histoire abrégce de Ia littérature franeaise (written 
expressly for the French Monthly), by Prof. I’. Morand, 
Instructor of the French Language and Literature to the 
Princes of Hohenzollern, of the Royal Family of Prus- 
sia. 2. Le Cousin Pierre, Proverbe en un acte, par Emile 
Souve-tre, 3. Poésie. 4. Hints on French Pronuncia- 
tion (with exercises). 5. London Assurance, for Trans- 
lation into French (with notes). 6. The Beginner's De- 
partment. 7%, Mosaique Rébus, &e. 8. Answers to Cor- 
respondents, 9. Key to Exercises (sent only to teachers 
and persons studying alone, om special application to the 
publisher). 

TEEMS INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

One copy for the Scholastic Year (ten montis) $1 ™. 

Sc) ools and Classes, ordering Six or more copies 1 ©v. 

{ey A sample copy will be sent (post-paid) to any ad- 
dress, upon receipt of 12 cents in stamps. 

Address P. W. GENGEMBRE, Editor, Chapman Hall, 
Boston. 

Agent for New York, F. W. Christern, 763 Broadway; 
for Philadelphia, FE. C. Biddle & Co. 


10,000 Copies of 
NEMESIS 


Printing to fill Advance Orders. 


Wemesis. 


By MARION HARLAND, 
Author of 


ALONE," 
“HIDDEN PATI," 
“MOSS SIDE.” 


tev. G. 


Handsome 12mo. Price per volume, $1 25. 


DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
New York. 


THE CHURCH AND SCIENCE; 
Or, Toe ANCIENT HEBRAIC IDEA OF TUF S1x Dars 
OF (REATION 
With an Essay on the Lit rary Character of Tayler Lewis. 
1 vol. 12mo, pp. 457, 25. 
. F. DRAPER, Andover, Mass. 


OLYTECHNIC COLLEGE, 
OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
Organized with a full Faculty under an act of the Le- 
gislature, and designed to supply a great want in Amer- 
ican Education, to wit: thorough Collegiate training for 
the practice of 
MINE ENGINECRING, CIVIL ENGINEERING, MECHANICAL 
ENGINEF RING, ANALYTICAL AND INPUSTRIAL CUEM- 
ISTRY. METALLURGY AND ABCUITECTULBE 
The College comprises 
THE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
For the General Student, and 
FOUR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 
For Professional Students, viz. : 
> SCHOOL OF MINES, 
2 SCILOOL OB CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
{ SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, 
> SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 
Architectural, Topographical, and Mechanical l)raw- 
Ing. are included in the Engineering Courses, and ample 


Wile published October Ist, 


— 


facilities exist for Practice in the Field with the instru- 


ments, and in the Chemical Laboratory, 
TERYS PER ANNUM. 

Scientifie Sclio Professional Schools, $100 to 
$120. The Ficutnu AnNTvAL SEsston will begin on Mon- 
day, September lith, 1860, and the commencement for 
conferring Degrees will be held on the last Thursday in 
June. For catalogues and further information oo SS, 

Dr. A. L. KENNEDY, Pres't. of Facu 


100,000 


THE CANDIDATES. Orders can now be filled with- 
out delay. Samples sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
BBOTT BROTHERS, 
General Agents, No. 742 Broadway, New York. 


E BON TOWN is the best LADIES’ 
FASHION BOOK in the World. Specimen cop- 

ies, with two patterns, will be sent for 30 cents. 
8. T. TAYLOR & SON, 407 Broadwar. 


WO WORKS VALUABLE TO THE 

SICK OR WELL, sent by mail. No pay expect- 

ed until received, read and approved, Address, Dr. 
S. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 

lat. Six lectures on the causes, prevention, and cre 
of Lung, Throat, and Skin diseases; Rheumati-m and 
Male and Female complaints. On the mode of Preserv- 
ing Health to 100 vears. 300 pages, 26 engravings. 
Price fifty cents, in silver or Postoffice atam pa. 

24. A work on the Cause and cure of Diseases of the 
Heart, Stomach, Liver. Bowels, and Kidneys; on Apo- 
plexy, Palsy, and Dyspepsia; why we grow old and what 
causes disease. 131 pages, 6 engravings. Price 36 cents. 
Say which book you wisi), giving name, State, county, 
town, and postofiice, 


C AMP AIGN ME DALS. — 


The Excellencies 


of 
Burnett’s Cocoaine 


Appear from the fact that its principal ingredient is a 
cooling vegetable oil, possessing peculiar affinities for 
the secretions of the skin, and imparting a semi-trans- 
parent lustre to the hair, its rapid absorption leaving 
but little residue upon the surface. 

For sale everywhere at 50 cents per bottle. 


Gas Fixtures. 
Ball, Black & Co., 


Noz. 565 and 567 Broadway, 
Corner of Prince Strect, 
In addition to their large stock of rich GOODS, offer for 


sale a large assortment of CHANDELIERS and GAS — 


FIXTURES of every description, and of the newest 
styles, both foreign and domestic manufactures. 
| 


ARE YOU euffering from that dread disease, Necrat- 
Gta? WATSONS NEURALGIA KING 
will immediately cure. 

ARE YOU racked with the tortures of Ruecmatism ? 
WATSONS NEURALGIA KING will 
dily relieve. 

ARE YOU suffering with the gnawings of Drsprrsta? 
WATSON’'S NEURALGIA KING will im- 
prove your digestion. 

ARE YOU groaning with pain, with Gort in your 
limbs? WATSON'S NEURALGIA KING 
will assuage your pain. 

ARE YOU aware of the Great Internat Reuwepy? 
WATSON'S NEURALGIA KING, a certain 
cure for disease. 

Bry anp Try 
Prepared by 


A. I. MATHEWS, 
2°0 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
BARNES & PARK and F. C. WELLS & CO., Whole- 
sale Agents, New York. 


St. Denis Hotel, 


Corner llth Street and Broadway, 
(Opposite Grace Church). 


ON EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Formerly at 
St. Nicholas and E. E. BALCOM, 
Fifth Avenue Proprietor. 
Hotels. 


CONGRESS HALL, 
Saratoga Springs. 


This well-kept and fashionable HOTEL IS NOW 
OPEN for the Season. Apartments can be engaged by 
addressing the l’roprietors, 

HATHORN & McMICHAEL. 


Round Hill Water Cure and Hotel, 


Northampton, Mass. Mountain air, forest park, good 
table, amusements, Send for Circular. 


[os Economy! © 

Dispatch 

Save the Pieces! 


Useful in every house for mending Furniture, Toys, 
Crockery, Glassware, &c. 


Whosesale Depot, No 48 Cedar Street, New York. 


HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 
Box No. 3,600, New York. 


Address 


Put up for Dealers in cases containing four, eight, and 
twelve dozen—a beautiful Lithograph Show-Card accom- 
panying each package. 


Barney’s Cocoa-Castorine! 


{eA new and splendid preparation for the Hair. 
BARN EY's COCOA-CASTORINE. 
“Its effect is t Conn, Jr. 
BARNEY'S COCOA-CASTORINE, 
Unites the two best ingredients for the lair yet discor- 
ered, 
RARNEY’S COCOA-CASTORINE. 
**An excellent preparation for the Hair.’ 
llon. Wa. J. EaMeEs. 
BARNEY'S COCOA-CASTORINE, 
Preserves the Hair nicely and finely in curl for several 
days. 
BARNEY'S COCOA-CASTORINE, 
** One of the best compounds for beautifying the Hair.” 
Hon. J. M. Usnen. 
BARNEY'S COCOA-CASTORINE, 
Is better in quality, more in quantity, than any other 
dressing. 
BARNEY'S COCOA- CASTORINE, 
** Deserving extensive we patronage." 
A. Hares, ‘State Assayer. 
BARNEY'S COCOA-CASTORINE. 
For sale by all respectable Druggists in the United 
States. Orders sent to 
G. T. BARNEY, So. Malden, Mass. 


RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is far superior to 
Eau de Cologne as a_lotion for the Toilet. A small 
quantity used in the Bath produces a soothing and pu- 
rifying ‘effect, cleansing the skin, and allaying all tend- 
ency to inflammation, It is a reviving perfume and a 
powerful disinfectant. Its refreshing and invigorating 
properties render it an indispensable requisite for the 
Toilet. For Sale by Messrs. CASWELL, MACK & C. 
and all Drucgists and Dealers in Toilet Articles. 


F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 
won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (estab- 
lished 1852), which will foree them to grow six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury to 
the skin. Price $1. Sent by mail, po-t free, to any ad- 
dress. 


G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau Street, New York, 


CAKBO-AIR LIGHT. 
A New Light. 


Parties desirous of a light unequalled for economy, 
brillianey, and portability. will do well to address ws, and 
get circulars of deseription; and merehants, divines, 
med.cal men, students, and others, will do well to call 
aniexamine. CALLENDER & PERCE, 175 Broadway, 
and 2 Cortland Street, N. Y. Agents wanted. 


Hl. WORCESTER’S 
IMPROVED PIANO FOR TES, 
Manufactory & Salesrooms, 
od Av., N. Y. 
The Pistol of the Age. 
We now offer to the Public a new Ten Shot Revolver, 
weighing less than Colt’s, and carrying twice the num- 
ber of Balls. ‘This Revolver is a first-class weapon, 
shoots with the greatest precision, and is warranted in 
every re-pect. The attention of the trade is especially 
called to this new arm. 
Also * Wesson's* new Single Shot Vest Pocket Pistol, 
weighing but four ounces. 
Call and exan.ine, or send your orders by. mail to 
JOSEPH MERWIN, 
Manufacturers Agent for the Sale of all kinds 
of Guns, Pistols, and Sporting materials, 
267 Broadway, 
New York. — 


ith St... cor, 


— 


Wedding Cards ‘Notes, &c.—All the new styles 
elegantly engraved at Everdell's Old Wedding Card De- 
pot 502 Broadway. Sce the new EF nvelopes, Satin Tie, 
&c. Specimens sent e by mail to all parts of the country. 


FIFTY-DROP | MAGNETIC-MACHINE, 
Invented by Dr. S. B. Smith, No. 622 Canal Street, by 

which his Dinect Magnetic- Machine is in- 

—— in power tenfold. Price $13. Orders promptly 
ed. 


CURIOSITY.—Particulars sent free 


Agentswanted, Suaw & Biddeford, Maine. 


— 


Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Flatulency, Heart- 


Burn, Acidity, Debility, and numerous other symptoms 
of disordered stomach and bowels yicld like maziec to 
that wonderful compound known as the Oxyqenated Dit- 
ters. Rarely does this remedy fail to cure. Prepared 
by S. W. Fowrz & Co., Boston, and sold by Drugzists 


and Agents everywhere. 


Something N ew. 
Mitchell’s Silver Oil for Sewing Machincs. 


A very superior article; prepared with great care, ex- 
pressly for Sewtna Macnines and similar purpoers. 
Price 25 cents a bottle. Agents, CARLE & STRUNG, 
Druggists, 153 Water Street, New York. 


The Singer Sewing Machines, | 


Cheaper for manufacturing purposes than any others a! 
any price. —A new machine, NOISELESS, RAPID, ad 
which can do every kind of work. 


Price (vith iron stand and drawers) $110, 
Also a new FAMILY MACHINE, at $50, equal to 
the best heretofore sold at $75. Call at 45S Broadway, 
N. Y., and examine and be satisfied. 
FINELE & LYON 
Sewing Machines. 


Warranted to give better sat- 


isfaction than any Sewing 
Machines in market, of 
money refunded. 


Office 538 Broadway. 


t=” 5000 AGENTS WANTED — To 
sell 5 new inventions—one very recent, and of great val- 
we to families. ALL pay great profits to Agents. Send 
four stamps and get SO pages particulars. 
EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowe'l, Masa. 


Sands’ Sarsaparilla 
PURIFIES THE BLOOD, 


and produces the combined effects of a tonic, alterative, 
and stimulative medicine. 


Dr. J. BOVEE DOD’S 
IMPERIAL WINE BIT 

Are universally acknowledged to be superior to all others 
now before the public; being composed of Barberry, 
Spikenard, Wild Cherry, Tree Bark, Camomile Flowers, 
Gentian, Solomon's Seal and Comfrey. They are the 
best remedy known for Incipient Consumption, Weak 
Lungs, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Debility, Nervous Dis 
ease, Paralysis, Piles, and all cases requiring a Tonic, 
For Sore Throat, so common among the Clergy and oth- 
er Public Speakers, it acts like acharm. As a beverage 
it is pure, waets some and delicious to the taste. Physi- 
cians throuchent the United States use it in their praec- 
tice. TAS. Ww & Co., Proprietors, 78 William 
Street, N. Y. Svid by Drugyists generally. 


210 } PER MONTH made by any one 
with Sten cil Tools. The cheapest and the 
be-t. For Circular addres 
JOHN MILLIKEN, Lawrence, Mass. 
$1.2 


A YEAR MADE BY ANY 
outfit of stencil tools, with stock enough included to re- 


ONE with A. J. Fullam's patent $10 
tail for over $100. Silver medal awarded. Samples free. 
Address A. J. FULLAM, No, 212 Broadway, New York. 


7 PER MONTH and EXPENSES 
PAID!— Wanted, as above, to sella 
new article, Patented July 3 
HOSEA B. CARTER, Inventor's Exchange, 32 Han- 
over Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send stamp for return postage. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGA ZINE. 


TE ERMS. 


One Copy for One mie 

Two Copies for One Year . 

Three or more Copies for One "Year (each) : 00 
And an Extra Copy. gratis, for every Club of ‘TEx Sew 

SCRIBERS. 

Harper's and ilarrre’s MaGazine, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 00. 

The Postage upon “Hanpge’s Magazine’ must be 
paid at the Office where it is received. The Postage is 
Thirty-siz Cents year. 

HARPER & BROTITERS, 
FRANKLIN Squagz, NEw YORK. 


- $3 00 
5 00 
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